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ADVERTISEMENT. 


j^S  the  following  Treatlfe  was  thought 
too  large  for  one  Volume,  It  has  been 
divided  mto  two  Volumes,  one  of  which  con^ 
tains  the  Firft  and  Second  Parts  of  the 
^reatlfe the  other,  its  Third  Part. 

^he  Numeration-  of  the  Pages  Is  not 
cha?iged,  but  carried  on  the  fame  thro^ 
both  Volumes,  'To  this  Numeration  the 
Index  correfponds ;  and  In  It  the  Capital,  A , 
fandlng  before  a  Number,  denotes  the  former 
Volume  the  Capital,  B,  In  the  fame  place, 
denotes  the  latter  Volume, 
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TO  THE 

K     E     A     D  iE 

THE   two    Volumes   which  now 
appear  were  entirely  printed  be- 
fore the  learned  and  refpedable  Author 
of  them  died*,  and  were  by  him  de- 
figned  for  publication  in  the  courfe  of  this 
fpring.    Sir  James  Harris,  who  has  for 
fome  years  refided  in  a  public  charader 
at  the  Court  of  Peterfburgh,  on  being  ap- 
prifed  of  thefe  circumftances,  fignified  hi^ 
defire,  that  as  foon  as  the  Engravings  which 
accompany  thefe  Volumes  fhould  be  fi- 
nifhed,  they  might  be  given  to  the  world 
in  the  moft  exadt  conformity  to  his  Fa- 
ther's intentions.    In  compliance  with  Sir 
James  Harris's  defire,  they  are  now 
prefented  to  the  Public. 

The  Frontifpiece  to  the  fecond  Volume 
was  defigned  by  Mr.  Stuart,  tD  whofe 


f  December  22d,  1780,  Ann.  ^t.  72. 

well- 


TO    THE  READER. 


well-known  ingenuity  aqd  tafte  Mr.  Har-j- 
Ris's  former  works  have  been  indebted 
for  their  very  elegant  decoration?.  The 
Back-ground,  or  Scene  of  the  Pidure,  4« 
the  Peribolus,  or  Wall,  which  enclofes  a 
Gymnafium,  and  the  Portal  thro'  which 
you  pafs  into  it.   On  each  fide  of  the  Portal 
is  a  Statue  placed  in  a  Niche ;  one  of  them 
reprefents  Mercury,  the  other  Hercules. 
Two  Youths  approach  the  Gymnafium, 
and  a  Philofopher  w^ho  attends  them  is 
fpeaking  to  them  before  they  enter.  Over 
the  Wall  are  feen  the  tops  of  Trees  with 
which  the  Gymnafium  is  planted.  For 
the  pafl!ages  to  which  the  Frontifpiece  rq-r 
fers,  fee  pages  264  and  268. 

The  Engraving  which  is  placed  at 
page  542  of  the  fecond  Volume  was  made 
from  an  Iiriprefllon  ifi  Sulphuv  of  a  Gem, 
probably  an  antique  Gem,  which  Impref- 
fion  was  given  to  Mr.  Harris  by  Mr. 
J-IoARE  of  Bath.    Its  correfpondence  in 

moft 


TO   THE  READER. 

moft  particulars  with  the  figure  of  Her- 
cules defcribed  by  Nicetas,  and  mentioned 
in  pages  306,  307,  induced  Mr.  Harris 
to  imagine  that  it  might  poflibly  be  fom& 
copy  or  memorial  of  that  figure,  for  which 
reafon  he  thought  an  engraving  of  it  might 
properly  find  a  place  in  this  work. 

April  1 6th,  178 1, 
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Page  Line 

»34..    9.  after  Morfel,  dele  the  Comma. 

a6o.  13. /flr  Logic,  r^a^/ Rhetoric. 

451.    I.  in  Notes,  for  Heredon,  read  Hovedon. 

553.   8. /or  Penipotentiary,  r^</<^  Plenipotentiary. 
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PHILOLOGICAL 
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PART   THE  FIRST. 


PHILOLOGICAL 


I    N  U    I     R     I     E  S 

Addrest  to  my  much  esteemed 
Relation  and  Friend,  Edward 
Hooper,  Esq^  of  Hurn-Court,  in 
THE  County  of  Hants. 

Dear  Sir, 

BEING  yourfelf  advanced  in  years, 
you  will  the  more  eafily  forgive  me, 
if  I  claim  a  Privilege  of  Age^  and  pafs 
from  Philosophy  to  Philology. 

You  may  compare  me,  if  you  plcafe, 
to  fome  weary  Traveller,  who,  having 
long  wandered  over  craggy  heights,  de- 
fcends  at  length  to  the  Plains  below,  and 
hopes,  at  his  Journey  s  Endy  to  find  a 
fmooth  and  eafy  Road. 

For  my  Writings  (fuch  as  they  are) 
they  have  anfwercd  a  Purpofe  I  always 
wifhed,   if  they  have  led  men  to  in- 

B  fpea 


PHILOLOGICAL 


fpeft  Authors^  far  fuperior  to  my/elf  many 
of  whofe  Works  (like  hiddea  Treafures) 
have  lain  for  years  out  of  fight. 

Be  that  however  as  it  may,  I  fhall  at 
leaft  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  thus  recording 
OUR  MUTUAL  Friendship  ;  a  Friendjhip, 
K'/hich  has  lafled  for  j?icre  than  fifty  years, 
and  which  I  think  fo  much  for  my  ho- 
nour, to  have  merited  fo  long. 

But  I  proceed  to  my  Subjed:. 

As  the  great  Events  ^Nature*  led 
Mankind  to  .Admiration :  fo  Curiofity  to 
■  learn  the   Gatfe^    whence    fuch  Events 
fhould  arife,  was  that,  which  by  due  de- 
grees formed  Natural  Philosophic. 

*"  Some  of  tbefe  great  Events  are  enumerated  by 
Virgil-— //;^  Courfe  of  the  Heavens-^ Eclipfes  of  the 
Sun  and  Moan  —  Earthquakes^the  Flux  and  Reflux  of 
the  Sea— 'the  quick  Return  of  Night  in  f Pinter ^  and  the 
flow  Return  of  it  in  Sutmner,    Virg.  Geor.  II.  475,  &c. 

W^IAT 
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What  happened  In  the  A/j/^^r^/ World, 
happened  alfo  in  the  Literary,  Exquifite 
FrodiiBions  both  in  Pkose  and  Verse  in- 
duced men  here  likewife  to  feek  the  Caufe ; 
and  Jiich  Liquiries^  often  repeated,  gave 
birth  to  Philology, 

Philology  ihould  hence  appear  to  be 
of  a  moft  comprehenfive  charade r,  and  to 
inckide  not  only  all  Accounts  both  of  Cr/- 
ticifm  and  Critics^  but  of  every  thing  con- 
neded  with  Letters^  be  it  Speculative  or 
UiJioricaL 

The  Treatise,  which  follows,  is  of 
this  Philological  kind,  and  will  confift 
of  three  Parts,  properly  diftindt  from 
each  other. 

The  First  wall  be  an  Invejiigation  of 
the  Rife  and  different  Species  ^Criticism 
find  Critics. 

B  2  The 
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The  Second  will  be  an  Illustra- 
tion OF  Critical  Doctrines  and 
Principles,  as  they  appear  in  distin- 
guished Authors,  as  well  Antient  as 
Modern » 

The  Third  and  last  Part  will  be 
rather  Historical  than  Criticaly  being 
AN  Essay  on  the  Taste  and  Lite- 
rature OE  the  middle  Age. 

These  fubjeds  of  Speculation  being 
difpatched,  we  fhall  here  conclude  these 
Philological  Inquiries. 

Firji  therefore  for  the  Firjiy  the  Rise 

AND  different  SpECIES  OF  CRITICISM 

AND  Critics. 
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Ch.L 

C  H  A  P  t  E  R.  L 

Concerning  the  Rife  of  Criticism  in  its 
First  Species,  the  Philosophical 
—  eminent  ferfons,  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans) by  whom  this  Species  no  as  cuiti" 
'vated. 

THOSEi  who  can  Imagine  that  the 
Rules  of  Writing  were  firft  eflab- 
liflied,  and  that  men  then  wrote  in  con- 
formity to  them,  as  they  make  conferves 
•and   comfits    by  referring   to  receipt- 
books,  know  nothing  of  Criticifm,  either 
as  to  its  origin  or  progrefs.    The  truth 
is,  they  were  Authors,  who  made  the  firft 
good  Critics,  and  not  Critics,  who  made 
the  firfl  good  Authors,  however  writers  of 
later  date  may  have  profited  by  critical 
Precepts. 

If  this  appear  flrange,  we  may  refer  to 
other  fubjeds.  Can  we  doubt  that  men 
had  Mufic,  fuch  Indeed  as  it  was,  before 

B  3  the 
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Part  L  the  principles  of  Harmony  were  eftablifli- 
^^'^  "  ed  into  a  Science?  that  Difeafes  were  heal- 
ed, and  Buildings  ereded,  before  Medi- 
cine and  Architediire  were  fyftematlzed 
into  Arts  ?  that  men  reafoned  and  ha- 
rangued upon  matters  of  fpeculatlon  and 
practice,  long  before  there  were  profeft 
teachers  either  of  Logic  or  of  Rhetoric  ? 
To  return  therefore  to  our  fubjedl,  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  Criticifm. 

Antient  Greece  in  Its  happy  days 
was  the  feat  of  Liberty,  of  Sciences,  and 
of  Arts.  In  this  fair  region,  fertile  of 
wit,  the  Epic  Writers  came  firft  ;  then  the 
Lyric;  then  the  Tragic;  and  laftly  the 
Hijhriansy  the  Co/;;/^:  Writers,  and  the  Ora- 
tors^ each  in  their  turns  delighting  whole 
multitudes,  and  commanding  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  all.  Now,  when  wife 
and  thinking  men,  the  fubtle  inveftigators 
of  principles  and  caufes,  obferved  the  won- 
derful efTed  of  thefe  works  upon  the  hu- 
man mind,  they  were  prompted  to  inquire 

whence 
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nvhence  this  JJjould proceed-^  for  that  it  (hould  Ch.  I. 
happen  merely  from  Chance^  they  could  ^ 
not  well  believe. 

Here  therefore  we  have  the  Rise  and 
Origin  of  Criticism,  which  in  its  be- 
ginning was  a  deep  and  philofophical 
**  Search  into  the  primary  Laws  and  Ele- 
**  ments  of  good  Writing,  as  far  as  they 
**  could  be  colleded  from  the  moil  ap- 
proved  Performances." 

In  this  contemplation  of  Authors,  the 
firft  Critics  not  only  attended  to  the  Powers, 
and  different  Species  of  Words  ;  the 
Force  of  numerous  Compojition  whether  ia 
profe  or  verfe;  the  Aptitude  of  its  ^various 
kinds  to  different  fuhjedls  3  but  they  farther 
confidered  that,  which  is  the  bafis  of  all, 
that  is  to  fay  in  other  words,  the  Mean-^ 
ING  or  the  Sense.  This  led  them  at  once 
into  the  moft  curious  of  fubjeds ;  the  na- 
ture of  Man  in  general ;  the  different  chcH 
rasters  of  men,  as  they  differ  in  rank  or 

^4  age; 
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Parti,    age;  their  Reafon  and  their  PaJJions^  how 
^  ^  ~^  the  one  was  to  be  perfiiaded,  the  others 
to  be  raifed  or  calmed  j  the  Places  or 
Repojitories^  to  which  we  may  recur,  when 
we  want  proper  matter  for  any  of  thefe 
purpofes,    Befides  all  this  they  fludied  Sen^ 
timents  and  Manners -y  what  conftitutes  a 
Work,  One ;  what,  a  Whole  and  Parts ; 
what  the  Eflence  of  probable,  and  even  of 
natural  FiSl  'ion^  as  contributing  to  confli- 
tute  a  jujl  Dramatic  Fable. 

Much  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Plato.  But  Aristotle 
his  Difciple,  who  may  be  called  the  Syjie^ 
matizer  of  his  Mafter's  Dodrines,  has  in 
his  two  Treatifes  of  Poetry  and  Rhetoric*^ 
with  fuch  wonderful  penetration,  deve- 
loped every  part  of  the  fubjed,  that  he 
may  be  juftly  called  the  Father  of 


*  To  fuch  as  read  net  this  Author  in  the  Original, 
we  recommend  the  French  Tranflation  of  his  Rhetoric 
by  Cajfandre,  and  that  of  his  Art  of  Poetry  by  Dacier; 
both  of  them  elaborate  and  laudable  performances. 


) 
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Criticism,  both  from  the  age  when  he  Ch.  I. 
Hved,  and  from  his  truly  tranfcendent  ge- 
nius. The  Criticifm^  which  this  capital 
writer  taught,  has  fo  intimate  a  corref- 
pondence  and  alliance  with  Philofophy, 
that  we  can  call  it  by  no  other  name,  than 
that  of  Philosophical  Criticism. 

To  Arijiotle  fucceeded  his  Difciple  TlieG" 
phrajius^  who  followed  his  mafter's  ex- 
ample in  the  fludy  of  Criticifm,  as  may 
be  feen  in  the  catalogue  of  his  writings, 
preferved  by  *  Diogenes  Laertius.  But 
all  the  critical  works  of  Tlieophrajius^  as 
well  as  of  many  others,  are  now  loft. 
The  principal  authors  of  the  kind  now  re- 
maining in  Greeks  are  Demetrius  of  Pha- 
lera,  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus^  Dionyfius 
LonginuSj  together  with  Hermogenes^  Aph- 
thoniiis,  and  a  few  others. 

Of  thefe  the  moft  maRerly  feems  to  be 
Demetrius^  who  was  the  earlieft,  and  who 


*  Vid.  Diog  Lsert  L.  V.  f  46,  47,  &c. 

appears 
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Part.  I-  appears  to  follow  the  Precepts,  and  even 
*  the  Text  of  Arifiotlc^  with  far  greater  at- 
tention, than  any  of  the  reft.  His  Ex- 
amples, it  muft  be  confelTed,  are  fometimes 
obfciire,  but  this  we  rather  impute  to 
the  deftrudive  hand  of  time,  which  has 
prevented  us  from  feeing  many  of  the  ori- 
ginal authors. 

Dionyfnis  of  Halicarnajfus^  the  next  in 
order,  may  be  faid  to  have  written  with 
judgment  upon  the  force  of  Numerous 
Compofition^  not  to  mention  other  tradls 
on  the  fubjedt  of  Oratory,  and  thofe  alfo 
critical,  as  well  as  liiforical.  Ltonginus^  who 
was  in  time  far  later  than  thefe,  feems 
principally  to  have  had  in  view  the  Paf- 
fions,  and  the  Imagination,  in  the  treat- 
ing of  which  he  has  acquired  a  juft  ap- 
plaufe,  and  expreffed  himfelf  with  a  dig- 
nity fuitable  to  the  fubjecft.  The  reft  of 
the  Greek  Critics^  tho'  they  have  faid, 
many  ufeful  things,  have  yet  fo  minute- 
ly multiplied  the  rules  of  Art,  and  fo 

much 
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nluch  confined  themfelves  to  the  Oratory  Ch.  1. 
of  the  Tribunal,  that  they  appear  of  no  ^"^^ 
great  fervice,  as  to  good  writing  i>2  general. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  firft  Critic  of 
note  was  CiCERO,  who,  tho'  far  be- 
low Arijlotle  in  depth  of  philofophy,  may 

be  faid,  like  him,  to  have  exceeded  all 
his  countrymen.  As  his  celebrated  Trea- 
tife  concerning  the  Orator'^  is  written  in 
dialogue,  where  the  Speakers  introduced 
are  the  greatefl:  men  of  his  nation,  we 
have  incidentally  an  elegant  fample  of 
thofe  manners,  and  that  politenefs,  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  leading  charaders 
during  the  Roman  Commonwealth.  There 
we  may  fee  the  behaviour  of  free  and  ac- 


*  This  Treatife,  being  the  Work  of  a  capital  Ora- 
tor on  the  fubject  of  his  own  Art,  may  fairly  be  pro- 
nounced a  capital  Performance. 

The  Froem  to  the  third  Book,  both  for  language 
and  fentiment,  is  perhaps  2.%  pathetic,  and  in  that  view 
as  fubiime,  as  any  thing  remaining  among  the  Writ- 
ings of  the  Anticnts. 

complifhed 
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Part  L   compliilied  men,  before  a  bafer  addrefs 
^  '       had  fet  that  llandard,  which  has  been  too 
often  taken  for  good-breeding  ever  fince. 

Next  to  Cicero  Came  Horace^  who  often 
in  other  parts  of  his  writings  a6ts  the  Cr/- 
tic  and  Scholar,  but  whofe  Art  of  Poetry 
is  a  ftandard  of  its  kind,  and  too  well 
known  to  need  any  encomium.  After 
Horace  arofe  ^inciilian,  Cicero's  admi- 
rer, and  follower,   who  appears  by  his 
works  not  only  learned  and  ingenious, 
but  (what  is  ftill  more)  an  honefl:  and 
a  worthy  man.     He  likewife  dwells  too 
much  upon  the  Oratory  of  the  Tribunal, 
a  fad  no  way  furprifing,  when  we  con- 
fider  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  an  age, 
when   tyrannic    Government  being  the 
fafhion  of  the  times,  that  nobler  Species  of 
EloquencC't  I  mean  the  popular  and  delibe^ 
rative,  was,  with  all  things  truly  liberal, 
degenerated  and  funk.    The  latter  Latin 
Rhetoricians  there  is  no  need  to  mention, 

ai 
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as  they  little  help  to  illuflrate  the  fubjedl  Ch.  J. 
in  hand.  I  would  only  repeat  that  the  * 
fpecies  of  Criticifm  here  mentioned,  as  far 
at  leaft  as  handled  by  the  more  able  Maf- 
ters,  is  that  which  we  have  denominated 
Criticism  Philosophical.  We  are  now 
to  proceed  to  another  fpecies. 


G  H  A  P. 
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Concerning  tlie  Pi'ogrefs  ^  Criticism  in 
its  Second  Species,  the  Historical 
' — Greek  mid  Roman  Critics,  by 
ivhom  this  Sp-ecies  of  Criticifm  "was  cul- 
tivated, 

AS  to  the  Criticifm  already  treated, 
we  find  it  not  confined  to  any  one 
particular  x^^uthor,  but  containing  general 
Rules  of  Art,  either  for  judging  or  writ- 
ing, confirmed  by  the  example  not  of  one 
Author,  but  of  many.  But  we  know  from 
experience  that,  in  procefs  of  time.  Lan- 
guages, Cudoms,  Manners, Laws,  Govern- 
ments, and  Religions  infenfibly  change. 
The  Macedonian  Tyranny,  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Chczrcnca^  wrought  much  of  this 
kind  in  Greece-,  and  the  Roman  Tyran- 
ny, after  the  fatal  battles  of  Fharfalia  and 
Philippic  carried  it  throughout  the  known 
world*.    Kence  therefore  of  Things  ob- 

•  See  HermcF;  p.  4179  418. 

folcte, 
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folete,  the  Names  became  obfolete  alfo;  and  Ch.  II. 
authors,  who  in  their  own  age  were  intel- 
ligible and  eafy,  in  after  days  grew  diffi- 
cult and  obfcure.  Here  then  we  be- 
hold the  rife  of  a  fecond  race  of  Criticsy 
the  tribe  of  SchoUaflsy  Commentators^  and 
JLxplainers, 

These  naturally  attached  themfelves  to 
f articular  authors.  Ariftarchus,  Didy- 
musy  Eufiathiusy  and  many  others  beftow- 
ed  their  labours  upon  Homer ;  Procliis, 
and  Tzetzes  upon  Hefiod ;  the  fame  Pro- 
r/z/j  and  Olympiodorus  upon  Plato-,  SimpH^ 
ciust  Ammoniusy  and  Philoponus  upon  Arif- 
totle ;  IJlptan  upon  Demofi/wies ;  Macro- 
bius  and  Afconius  upon  Cicero  j  Calliergus 
upon  Theocritus  \  Ijonatus  upon  Tere7ice\ 
Servius  upon  Virgil  3  Acj-'o  and  Poi'phyrio 
upon  Plorace  ;  and  fo  with  refpect  to 
others,  as  well  Philofophers,  as  Poets  and 
Orators.  To  thefe  Scholiafts  may  be  add- 
ed  the  feveral  Compofers  of  Lexicons ; 
fuch  as  Hejychiusy  Philoxeniis^  Suidas^  &c. 

alfo 
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Part  I.   alfo  the  Writers  upon  Grammar,  fach  as 


confidered  together,  may  be  faid  to  have 
completed  another  fpecies  of  Criticifm,  a 
fpecies  which,  in  diftindlion  to  the  former, 
we  call  Criticism  Historical. 

And  thus  things  continued,  tho'  in  a 
declining  way,  till,  after  many  a  fevcie 
and  unfuccefsful  plunge,  the  Roman  Em- 
pire funk  through  the  Weji  of  Europe, 
Lathi  then  foon  loft  its  purity  ;  Greek 
they  hardly  knew  ;  Clajjics,  and  their 
Scholiajis  were  no  longer  ftudied ;  and 
an  Age  fucceeded  of  Legends  and  Cru- 
fades. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.  IIL 

Moderns,  eminent  in  the  two  /pedes  of 
Criticifm  before  mentioned-!  the  Philoso- 
PHicAL  and  the  Historical — the  lajl 
Sort  of  Critics  more  numerous-' — thofe, 
mentioned  in  this  Chapter^  confined  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages. 

AT  length,  after  a  long  and  barbar-  Ch.IIL 
ous  period,  when  the  fhades  of  ^  ^ 
Monkery  began  to  retire,  and  the  light 
of  Humanity  once  again  to  dawn,  the 
Arts  alfo  of  Criticism  infenfibly  re* 
vived.  'Tis  true  indeed,  the  Authors 
of  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SORT  (I  mean 
that  which  refpeds  the  Caufes  and  Prin- 
ciples of  good  writing  in  general]  w^ere 
not  many  in  number.  However  of  this 
rank  among  the  Italians  were  Vida,  and 
the  elder  Scaliger ;  among  the  French 
^ere  Rapin,  Bouhours,  Boileau,  together 

C  with 
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Part  I.  with  Bojj'u,  the  inoft  methodic  and  ac- 
curate of  them  all.  In  our  own  Country 
our  Nobility  may  be  faid  to  have  diftin- 
gulfhed  thcmfelves ;  Lord Rofcommo?!^  in  his 
EJfay  upon  tranjlated  Verfe ;  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  his  Effay  on  Poetry ;  and 
Lord  Shaftejbiiry,  in  his  Treatife  called 
Adi'ice  to  an  Author  :  to  whom  may 
be  added  our  late  admired  Genius,  Fofe, 
in  his  truely  elegant  poem,  the  EJJay  upon 
Criticifm, 

The  Difcourfes  of  Sir  yojhua  Reynolds 
upon  Painting  have,  after  a  philofophical 
manner,  invefligated  the  Principles  of  an 
Art,,  which  no  one  in  Pra6}ice  has  better 
verified  than  himfelf. 

We  have  mentioned  thefe  Difcourfes, 
not  only  from  their  merit,  but  as  they 
incidentally  teach  us,  that  to  WTite  well 
upon  a  liberal  Art,  we  mud  v^x'iiQ  philofo- 

phkally 
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phically — that  all  the  liberal  Arts  in  their  Ch 
Principles  are  congenial — and  that  thefe 
Principles^  when  traced  to  their  common 
Sourccy  are  found  all  to  terminate  in  the 
First  Philosophy*. 

But  to  purfue  our  fubjed  —  How- 
ever frnall  among  Moderns  may  be  the 
number  of  thefe  Philofophical  Critics,  the 
Writers  of  Historical  or  Explana- 
tory Criticism  have  been  in  a  man- 
ner innumerable.      To    name,   out  of 
many,  only  a  few- — of  Italy  were  Be- 
roaldus,  Ficinusy  Vi5loriusy  and  Kobertel- 
lus^  of  the  Pligher  and  Lower  Germany 
were  Erafjnusy  Sylburgius,  Le  Clerc^  and 
Fabricius',  of  France  were  ILambin^  Du 
Vallt  Harduin^  Capperonerius     of  Fng-- 
land  were  Stanley  (editor  of  JEfchyliisJ 


*  See  Hermes,  p.  128,  and  Phllofoph.  Arrang,  p. 
367.  alfo  the  words,  Firji  Philofophyy  in  the  Index  to 
thofe  Arrangements. 

C  2  Gataker, 
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Part  I.   Gataker,  Davis ,  Clarke,  (editor  of  Homer  J 
^    '       together  with  multitudes  more  from  every 
region  and  quarter, 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves^  that  Jirow  the 

brooks 
In  Vallombrofa  — 

But  I  fear  I  have  given  a  ftrange  ca- 
talogue, where  we  feek  in  vain  for  fuch 
illuftrious  perfonages,  as  Sefojiris,  Cyrus, 
Alexander,  Ccejar^  Attila,  Tottila,  Tanner- 
lane,  &c,  The  Heroes  of  my  Work  (if 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  them  fo) 
have  only  aim^d  in  retirement  to  prelent 
us  with  Knowlege.  Knowlege  only  was 
their  Ohjecl^  not  Havock,  nor  Devalla- 
tion. 

After  Commentators  and  Editors,  we 
mufl:  not  forget  the  Compilers  of  Lexicons 
and  DidlionarieSy  fuch  as  Charles  and  Hen- 
ry Stevens.,  Favorinus,  Conjiantine,  Bu^ 
dans,  Cooper,  Faber,  Vojjius^  and  others. 

To 
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To  thefe  alfo  we  may  add  the  Authors  Ch.IIL 
upon  Grammar  in  which  fubje<St  the  ^  '  "'' 
learned  Greeks^  when  they  quitted  the 
Eaft,  led  the  way,  Mofchopulusy  Chryfo- 
lor  as  ^  La/car  is  ^  Theodore  Gaza  ;  then  in 
Italy^  haurentius  Valla  \  in  Engla?id,  Gro" 
cin  and  Linacer\  in  Spain,  SanBius^\  in 
the  Low  Countries  VoJJius ;  in  France, 
Ccefar  Scaliger  by  his  refidence,  tho'  by 
birth  an  Italian^  together  with  thofe  able 


*  Sanctius,  towards  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  was  ProfelTor  of  Rhetoric,  and  of  the  Greek 
Tongue,  in  the  Univerfity  of  Salamanca.  He  wrote 
many  works,  but  his  moft  celebrated  is  that,  which 
bears  the  name  of  San^ii  Minerva,  feu  de  Caufis  Lin- 
gua Latina.  This  invaluable  Book  (to  which  the 
Author  of  thefe  Treatifes  readily  owns  himfelf  in- 
debted for  his  frji  rational  Ideas  of  Grammar  and  ' 
Language)  was  publiflied  by  at  Salamanca  in 

the  Year  1587.  Its  fuperior  merit  foon  made  it 
known  thro'  Europe,  and  caufed  it  to  pafs  thro'  many 
Editions  in  different  places.  The  mofl  common  Edi- 
tion is  a  large  o£tavo  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year 
1733,  and  illuftrated  with  Notes  by  the  learned  Perim 
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Part  I.  Writers  Mef[.  de  Fort  RoiaL  Nor  ought  wc 
^^"^■^^  to  omit  the  W riters  of  Philological  Epijiles, 
luch  as  'Emanuel  Martin*  y  nor  the  Writers 
of  Literary  Catalogues  (in  French-  called 
Catalogues  RaifonneesJ  fuch  as  the  account 
of  the  Manufcripts  in  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  Viennay  by  Lambecius ;  or  of  the 


*  Emanuel  Martin  was  Dean  oi  Jljcqnt  \n  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  Century.  He  appears  from 
his  writings,  as  well  as  from  his  hiftory,  to  have 
been  a  perfon  of  plcafing  and  amiable  manners j  to 
have  been  an  able  antiquarian,  and  as  fuch,  a  friend 
to  the  celebrated  A^o?7tfaucon  ;  to  have  cultivated 
with  cagernefs  the  various  ftudies  of  Humanity,  and 
to  have  written  Latin  with  ficility  and  elegance. 
His  Wo;ks,  containing  twelve  Books  of  Epiftles, 
and  a  few  other  pieces,  were  printed  in  Spain  about 
the  year  1735,  at  the  private  expence  of  that  re- 
fpc6lable  ftatefLnan  and  fchclar.  Sir  Beujamin  Keene, 
the  Briitjh  Ambaflador,  to  whom  they  were  infcribed 
in  a  ClafTical  Dedication  by  the  learned  Dean  him- 
fclf,  then  living  at  Alicard,  As  Copies  of  this  Edi- 
tion foon  became  fcarce,  the  Book  was  reprinted 
by  I'PrJJelhigiu!^  in  a  fair  Q^uarto  (the  two  Tomes 
being  ufually  bound  together)  at  Amjhrdam  in  the 

Arabic 
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Arabic  Maniifcripts  in  the  Efciirial  Li-  Ch.IlI. 
brary,  by  Michael  Gafiri'^. 


*  Michael  Casiri,  the  learned  Librarian  of  the 
Efcuricil,  has  been  enabled  by  the  Munificence  of  the 
lafl  and  the  prefent  Kings  of  Spain^  to  publiOi  an 
accurate  and  erudite  Catalogue  of  the  Arabk  Manu- 
fcripts  in  that  curious  Library,  a  Work  well  be- 
coming its  Royal  Patrons,  as  it  gives  an  ample  Exhi- 
bition of  Arabic  Literature  in  all  its  various  Branches 
of  Poetry,  Philofophy,  Divinity,  Hiftory,  &c.  But 
of  thefe  Manufcripts  we  fhall  fay  more  in  the  Jp- 
pend'tx^  fubjoined  to  the  End  of  thefe  Inquiries. 
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C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Modern  Critics  of  the  Explanatory  kind^ 
commenting  Modern  Writers — hexico- 
graphers—Grammarians'-^T^ranjlatori* 

THO'  much  Historical  Expla- 
nation has  been  beftowed  on  the 
antient  Clafllcs,  yet  have  the  Authors  of 
our  own  Country  by  no  means  been  for- 
gotten, having  exercifed  many  Critics  of 
Learning  and  Ingenuity^ 

Mr.  Thomas  Warton^  (befides  his  fine 
Edition  of  Theocritus  J  has  given  a  cu- 
rious Hiftory  of  Englifl;)  Poetry  during 
the  middle  Centuries;  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  much 
accurate  and  diverfified  Erudition  upon 
Chaucer ,  Mr,  Upton,  2l  learned  Comment 
on  the  Fairy  ^leen  of  Spencer  Mr.  Addi^ 
Jon-,  many  polite  and  elegant  Spectators 
on  the  Condud  and  Beauties  of  the  Para-^ 
(life  Lojl  J  Dr,  Warton^  an  Ejjay  on  the 

GeniuM 
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Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope^  a  work  filled  Ch.IV. 
with  Speculations,  in  a  tafte  perfedly 
pure.  The  Lovers  of  Literature  would 
not  forgive  me,  were  1  to  omit  that  orna- 
ment of  her  Sex  and  Country,  the  Cri" 
tic  and  Fatronefs  of  our  illuftrious  Sliak- 
fpeare,  Mrs.  Montagu,  For  the  honour  of 
Criticism  not  only  the  Divines  already 
mentioned,  but  others  alfo,  of  rank  ftill 
fuperior,  have  beftowed  their  labours  up- 
on our  capital  Poets  *,  fufpending  for  a 
while  their  feverer  ftudies,  to  relax  in  thefe 
Regions  of  Genius  and  Imagination. 

The  DiEiionaries  of  MiytjJoeWy  Skinner y 
Spelman,  Sutnner,  'Jimius^  and  yofmfon, 
are  all  well  known,  and  juftly  efteemed. 
Such  is  the  Merit  of  the  lajl^  that  our 
Language  does  not  poflefs  a  more  co- 
pious, learned,  and  valuable  Work.  For 
Grammatical  Khowlege  we  ought  to  men- 
tion with  diftindion  the  learned  prelate, 


*  Shakfpeauy  Milton^  Cozvley,  Pope, 

Dr, 
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Part  L  Dr,  Lowth,  Bifhop  of  London ;  whole 
"^"^  admirable  trad:  on  the  Grammar  of  the 
UngliJIo-  hangu^ige  every  Lover  of  that 
Language  ought  to  ftudy  and  underftand, 
if  he  would  write,  or  even  fpeak  it,  with 
purity  and  preciGon. 

Let  my  Countrymen  too  refled:,  that 
•in  ftudying  a  Work  upon  this  fubjedt,  they 
are  not  only  Undying  a  Language^  in 
which  it  becomes  them  to  be  knowing,  but 
a  Language^  which  can  boaft  of  as  many 
good  Books,  as  any  among  the  living, 
or  modern  Languages  of  Europe.  The 
Writers,  born  and  educated  in  a  free 
Country,  have  been  left  for  years  to  their 
native  Freedom,  Their  Pages  have  been 
never  defiled  with  an  Index  expurgatorius, 
nor  their  Genius  ever  (hackled  with  the 
terrors  of  an  Inquifition. 

May  this  invaluable  Privilege  never  be 
impaired  either  by  the  hand  of  Povver,  or 
by  licentious  Abufe, 

Per- 
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Perhaps  with  \ht  Cx\i\c^  juji  defcribed  Ch.IV. 
I  ought  to  arrange  Translators,  if  it  ' 
be  true  that  Tranjlatioji  is  a  Species  of  Ex^ 
planation,  which  differs  no  otherwife  from 
explanatory  Comments,  than  that  thefe 
attend  to  Parts,  while  'Tranjlation  goes  to 
the  Whole, 

Now  as  Tranjlators  are  infinite,  and 
many  of  them  (to  borrow  a  phrafe  from 
Sportfmen)  unqualified  Perfons^  I  fhall 
enumerate  only  a  few,  and  thofe,  fuch 

as  for  their  merits  have  been  defervedly 
efteemed. 

Of  this  number  I  may  very  truly  rec- 
kon Meric  Casaubon,  the  Tranflator  of 
Marcus  Antoninus  \  Mrs.  Carter,  the 
Tranflator  of  EpiBetus;  and^.MR.  Syden- 
ham, the  Tranflator  of  many  of  Plato's 
Dialogues.  All  thefe  feem  to  have  accU" 
rately  underfiood  the  original  Language, 
from  which  they  tranflated.  But  that  is 
not  all.     The  Authors  tranflated  being 

Phi- 
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Part  I.   Philofophers,  the  Tranflators  appear  to 
^  '    '  have  ftudied  the  Style  of  their  Philofophy, 
well  knowing  that  in  antient  Greece  every 
Sedl  of  Philofophy,  like  every  Science  and 
Art,  had  a  Language  of  its  own 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  refpedable 
names  of  Melmoth  and  of  Hampton^  of 
Franklyn  and  of  Potter ;  nor  fhould  I 
omit  a  few  others,  whofe  labours  have  been 
fimilar,  did  I  not  recollecSt  the  trite,  tho* 
elegant  admonition, 

— — Jugit  irreparabile  tempus. 
Singula  dum  capti  circumvediamur  amore* 

ViRG. 

Yet  one  Tranflation  I  can  by  no  means 
forget,  I  mean  that  of  Xenophons  Cyropce- 
dia,  or  the  Injiitution  of  Cyrusj  by  the  Ho- 
nourable Maurice  Ashley  Cowpejr, 
ion  to  the  fecond  Earl  of  Sliafte/bury,  and 
brother  to  the  third,  who  was  Author  of 


See  HermeSf  p.  269,  270. 

the 
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the  Chara^ferifiics,     This  Tranflation  is  Ch.VI. 
made  in  all  the  Purity  and  Simplicity  of  * 
the  Original,  and  to  it  the  Tranflator  has 
prefixed  a  truly  philofophical  Dedication, 
addrefled  to  my  Mother,  who  was  one  of 
his  Sifters. 

I  ESTEEM  it  an  honour  to  call  this  Au- 
thor my  Uncle,  and  that  not  only  from  his 
Rank,  but  much  more  from  his  hearn^ 
ingy  and  unblemifhed  Virtue ;  Qualities, 
which  the  Love  of  Retirement  (where  he 
thought  they  could  be  beft  cultivated)  in- 
duced him  to  concealy  rather  than  to  pro- 
duce in  public. 

The  firft  Edition  of  this  Tranflation, 
Gonfifting  of  two  octavo  Volumes,  was 
publifhed  foon  after  his  deceafe,  in  the  year 
1728.  Between  this  time  and  the  year 
1770,  the  Book  has  paft  thro'  a  fecond  and 
a  third  Edition,  not  with  the  eclat  of  po- 
pular Applaufe,  but  with  the  filent  appro-* 
bation  of  the  ftudious  Few. 

CHAP, 
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C  H  A  P.  V. 

B.ife  of  the  third  Species  of  Criti- 
cism, the  Corrective — pradiifed  by 
the  Aritients^  but  much  more  by  the  Mo^ 
derns^  and  why. 

BUT  we  are  now  to  inquire  after  an- 
other species  of  Criticism.  All 
antient  books,  having  been  preferved  by 
Tranfcription,  were  liable  thro'  Ignorance^ 
'Negligence^  or  Fj-aud,  to  be  corrupted  in 
three  different  ways,  that  is  to  fay,  by 
'RetrenchingSy  by  Additions y  and  by  AU 
terations. 

To  remedy  thefe  evils,  a  third  Sort  of 
Criticifm  arofe,  and  that  was  Criticism 
corrective.  The  Bufinefs  of  this  at 
firft  was  painfully  to  collate  all  the  various 
Copies  of  authority,  and  then,  from  amidft 
the  variety  of  Readings  thus  colleBed^  to 
eftablifii  by  good  reafuns  either  the  true^ 

or 
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or  the  tnojl  probable.  In  this  fenfe  we  Ch. 
may  call  fuch  Criticism  not  only  cor- 

RECTIVE,  but  AUTHORITATIVE. 

As  the  number  of  thefe  Corruptions 
muft  needs  have  increafed  by  length  of 
time,  hence  it  has  happened  that  Correc- 
tive Criticifrn  has  become  much  more  ne- 
ceflary  in  thefe  latter  ages,  than  it  was  in 
others  more  antient.  Not  but  that  even 
in  antient  days  various  Readings  have 
been  noted.  Of  this  kind  there  are  a 
multitude  in  the  Text  of  Homer ;  a  fadt 
not  hngular,  when  we  confider  his  great 
antiquity.  In  the  Comments  of  Ammo- 
nius  and  Philoponus  upon  Arijiotle,  there 
is  mention  made  of  feveral  in  the  text  of 
that  Philofopher,  which  thefe  his  Com- 
mentators compare  and  exanine. 

We  find  the  fame  in  Aulus  Gellius^  as 
to  the  Roman  i^uthors;  where  it  is  with- 
al remarkable,   that,  even  in  that  early 
period,  much  ftrefs  is  laid  upon  the  au- 
thority 
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Parti,  thority  of  antient  Manufcripts  *,  a  Read-^ 
^^"'"^  ing  in  Cicero  being  juftified  from  a  Copy 

made  by  his  learned  freedman,   Tiro ; 

and  a  Reading  in  Virgil' i  Georgics,  from  a 

Book,  which  had  once  belonged  to  Vir- 

gi/^s  Family. 

But  fince  the  revival  of  Literature,  to 
CORRECT  has  been  a  bufinefs  of  much  more 
latitude,  having  continually  employed,  for 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  both  the  Pains  of 
the  moft  laborious,  and  the  Wits  of  the 
moft  acute.  Many  of  the  learned  men 
before  enumerated  were  not  only  famous 
as  hijlorical  Critics,  but  as  correcfive  alfo. 
Such  were  the  two  Scaligers  (of  whom 
one  has  been  J  already  mentioned)  the  two 
Cafaubonsy  Sahnajiiis,  the  Heinjiiy  Grce- 
viiis,  the  Gronoviiy  Biirman,  Kujler^  WaJJe^ 
Bentley,  Pearce^  and  Markland,  In  the 
fame  Clafs,  and  in  a  rank  highly  emi- 
nent, I  place  Mr.  Toupe  of  Cornwall, 


*  See  Aulus  Gelliusy  Lib.  I.  c.  7.  and  21.  Macrob^ 
Saturn,  Lib.  I.  c.  5. 
X  Pag.  17. 

who, 
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who,  in  his  Emendations  upon  Stiidas,  and  Ch.V 
his  Edition  of  Lo7iginiis^  has  fliewn  a  C7'i-  *  ' 
^ica/  acumen,  and  a  compafs  of  learning, 
that  may  juftly  arrange  him  with  the  mod 
diPanguiOied  Scholars.    Nor  muft  I  for- 
get Dr.  Taylor,   Refidentiary  of  St. 
Paul's,  nor  Mr.  Upton,  Prebendary  of 
Rochefter.  The  former,  by  his  Edition  of 
'Demojihenes  (as  far  as  he  lived  to  carry  it), 
by  his  Lyfias,   by  his  comment  on  the 
Marmor  Sa?idvice?7fe^    and  other  critical 
pieces  ;  the  latter,  by  his  corred:  and  ele- 
gant Edition,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  of  A?'- 
riari  s  EpiSietiis  (the  firfl  of  the  kind  that 
had  any  pretenilons  to  be  called  com- 
plete), have  rendered  themfelves,  as  Scho- 
lars, lading  ornaments  of  their  Coun- 
try,   Thefe  two  valuable  men  were  the 
Friends  of  my  youth  ;   the  companions 
of  my  fecial,    as   well  as  my  literary 
hours.    I  admiired  them  for  their  Eru- 
dition; 1  loved  them  for  their  Virtue;  they 
are  now  no  more  — 
His  J  alt  em  accunmlem  donis,  ef fungar  inam 

Munere   Virg. 
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Criticism  may  have  been  abused— 
DEFENDED,  as  of  the  lofl  Importance  to 
the  Caufe  of  Literature. 

BUT  here  was  the  misfortune  of  this 
laft  fpecies  of  Criticifm.  The  befl: 
bf  things  inay  pafs  into  abufe.  There 
were  numerous  Corruptions  in  many  of 
the  finefl:  authors,  which  neither  antient 
Editions,  nor  Manufcripts  could  heal. 
What  then  was  to  be  done  ? — Were  Forms 
fo  fair  to  remain  disfigured,  and  be  feen 
for  ever  under  fuch  apparent  blemiflies  ? 
— "  No  (fays  a  Critic),  "  Conjecture 
can  cure  all  —  Conjecture^  whofe  per- 
formances  are  for  the  moft  part  more 
*^  certain  than  any  thing,  that  we  can 
"  exhibit  from  the  authority  of  Manu- 
**  fcripts     —  We  will  not  aflv,  upon  this 


Plura  igitur  in  Hcraiianis  his  cutis  ex  ConjeSlurd 
exhlhernui^  quam  ex  Codicum  fuhfidio\  et^  nifi  me  omnia 
fallunty  p'eruniqiiejertiora,    Benileii  Prafat  ad  Herat. 

won- 
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wonderful  aflertion,  howt  if  fo  certain,  Ch.VL 
can  it  be  called  ConjeSiure  ?  —  'Tis  enough 
to  obferve  fbe  it  called  as  it  may)  that  this 
fpirit  of  ConjeSfure  has  too  often  paft  into 
an  intemperate  excefs ;  and  then,  what- 
ever it  may  have  boafted,  has  done  more 
mifchief  by  far  than  good.  Authors  have 
been  taken  in  hand,  like  anatomical  fub- 
jedls,  only  to  difplay  the  fkill  and  abilities 
of  the  Artifl: ;  fo  that  the  end  of  many  an 
Edition  feems  often  to  have  been  no  more, 
than  to  exhibit  the  great  fagacity  and 
erudition  of  an  Editor.  The  Joy  of  the 
tafk  was  the  Honour  of  mending,  while 
Corruptions  were  fought  with  a  more  than 
common  attention,  as  each  of  them  af- 
forded a  teftimony  to  the  Editor  and  his 
Art. 

And  here  I  beg  leave,  by  way  of  di- 
grelfion,  to  relate  a  fliort  ftory  concerning 
a  noted  Empiric.       Being  once  in  a  ball- 
room  crowded  with  company,  he  w^sls 
aiked  by  a  gentleman,  what  he  thought 

Da  of 
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"  of  fiich  a  lady  f  was  it  not  pity  that  flje 
J'qui?ited?  —  Squint!   Sir!   replied  the 
"  doctor,   I  wij/j  every  lady  in  the  room 
*^  fqiiinted ;  there's  not  a  man  in  "Europe  can 
cure  fquinting  but  myfelf!' 

But  to  return  to  our  fubjed — Well  in- 
deed would  it  be  for  the  caufe  of  letters, 
were  this  bold  conjeBural  fpirit  confined 
to  works  of fecond  rate,  where  let  it  change, 
expunge,  or  add,  as  happens,  it  may  be 
tolerably  fure  to  leave  matters  as  they 
were ;  or  if  not  much  better,  at  leaft  not 
much  worfe.  But  when  the  divine  Ge- 
niufes  of  higher  rank,  whom  we  not  only 
applaud,  but  in  a  manner  revere,  when 
thefe  come  to  be  attempted  by  petulant 
Corredors,  and  to  be  made  the  fubjed  of 
their  wanton  caprice,  how  can  we  but 
exclaim  with  a  kind  of  religious  abhor- 
rence, 

<—  ■  procul !  O  !  procul  ejle  profaiii  / 
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These  fentiments  may  be  applied  even  Cb.VI; 
to  the  celebrated  Bentley,  It  would  have 
become  that  able  writer,  tho'  in  litera- 
ture and  natural  abilities  among  the  Jirji 
of  his  age,  had  he  been  more  temperate 
in  his  Criticifm  upon  the  Faradife  lojl ; 
had  he  not  fo  repeatedly  and  injur!- 
oufly  offered  violence  to  its  Author,  from 
an  afFedled  fuperiority,  to  which  he  had 
no  pretence.  But  the  rage  of  CoJijeBure 
feems  to  have  feized  him,  as  that  of  Jea- 
loiify  did  Medea^  a  rage,  which  flie  con- 
feft  herfelf  unable  to  refift,  altho'  flie 
knew  the  mifchiefs,  it  would  prompt  her 
to  perpetrate. 

And  now  to  obviate  an  iinmerited  Cen- 
fure,  (as  if  I  were  an  enemy  to  the  things 
from  being  an  enemy  to  its  abufe)  I  would 
have  it  remember'd,  'tis  not  either  with 


*  See  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  v.  1078.  See  alfo 
Philofoph.  Arrangcjnents,  p.  428. 
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Part  I.    Criticifin  or  Critics^  that  I  prefume  to  find 


fault.    The  Art,  and  its  Profeflbrs,  while 


they  praflifc  it  with  temper,  I  truly  ho- 
nour ;  and  think,  that,  were  it  not  for 
their  acute  and  learned  labours,  we  fliould 
be  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  an  age 
of  dunces. 

Indeed  Critics  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  metaphor)  are  a  fort  of  Majiers  of  the 
ceremony  in  the  .Court  of  letters,  thro' 
whofe  afTiftance  we  are  introduced  into 
fome  of  the  frll:  and  beft  company. 
Should  we  ever,  therefore,  by  idlepreju*' 
dices  againft  -pedantry,  •verbal  accuracies, 
and  we  know  not  what,  come  to  flight 
their  art,  and  rejed  them  from  our 
favour,  'tis  well  we  do  not  flight  alfo 
thofe  ChJJks,  with  whom  Criticifm  con- 
verfes,  becoming  content  to  read  them 
in  tranflations,  or  (what  is  ftill  worfe) 
in  tranflations  of  tranflations,  or  (what  is 
worfe  even  than  that)  not  to  read  them 

at 
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at  all.    And  I  will  be  bold  to  aflert,  if  Ch.VL 
that  fliould  ever  happen,  we  fhall  fpeedily 
return  into  thofe  days  of  darknefs,  out 

'  Si 

of  which  we  happily  emerged  upon  thg 
revival  of  antient  Literature. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Cohcliijion  • — >  Recapitulation  —  Preparation 
for  the  Second  Part, 

AN D  fo  much  at  prefent  for  Criticsi 
and  learned  Editors.   So  much  alfo 
for  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Criticism; 
which  has  been  divided  into  three  fpeciesy 
the   PHILOSOPHICAL,   the  historical, 
and  the  corrective;  the  philosophi- 
cal,  treating  of  the  principles,  and  pri- 
mary  caufes  of  good  writing  in  general ;  the 
historical,  6eing  con'uerfant  in  particu- 
lar faBs,  cufloms^  phrafes^  &c.  and  the  Cor- 
rective being  divided  into  the  autho- 
ritative and  the  conjectural;  the 
AiJTiio'kiT AT IV dependi?2g  on  the  Collar 
tion  of  Manufcripts  and  the  bejl  Editiojis  ; 
the  conjectural,  on  the  Sagacity  and 
Erudition  of  Editors  *. 

As 


40 
Parti. 


*  For  the  First  Species  of  Criticism,  fee  p. 
6.    For  the  Second  Species,  fee  p.  14.    For  the 

Third 
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As  the  Firji  Part  of  thefe  Inquiries 
ends  here,  we  are  now  to  proceed  to  the 
Second  Fart^  a  Specimen  of  the  Doc- 
trines AND  Principles  of  Criticism, 
as  they  are  illujlrated  in  the  IVritings  of  the 
moji  diftinguijfjed  Authors, 


Third  Species,  fee  p.  30;  to  the  end  of  the  Chapter 
following,  p.  39. 

There  are  a  few  other  Notes  befides  the  preced- 
ing ;  but  as  fome  of  them  were  long^  and  it  was  ap- 
prehended for  that  reafon  that  they  might  too  much 
interrupt  the  Continuity  of  the  Text,  they  have  been 
joined  with  other  pieces,  in  the  forming  of  an  Appen- 
dix. 


End  of  the  First  Part. 


i 
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PART    THE  SECOND. 


I  ,N  T  R  O  D  U  C  T  I  O  N. 

WE  are,  in  the  following  Part  of  PartlJ 
this  Work,  to  give  a  Specimen 
of  thofe  Dodlrines,  which,  having  been 
Jltghtly  touched  in  the  Firji  Fcu-t^  Vv-e  are 
now  to  illuftrate  more  amply,  by  refer- 
ring to  Examples,  as  well  antient  as 
modern. 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  among 
"Writers  the  Epic  came  first*;  it  has 
been  hinted  likewife,  that  Nothing  ex- 
cellent IN  A  LITERAKY  WAY  HAP- 
PENS  MERELY   BY  CHANCE^f-. 


p.  6. 


t  P-  7- 


Men- 
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Mention  alfd  has  been  made  of  Nu- 
merous Composition*,  and  the  force  of 
It  fuggefted,  tho'  little  faid  farther. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  Theory  of 
Whole  and  Parts f,  fo  efTential  to  the 
very  being  of  a  legitimate  Compofition  ; 
and  the  Theory  alfo 'of  Sentiment 
and  Ma  NNERsJ,  both  of  which  naturally 
belong  to  every  Whole^  called  'Dramatic, 

Nor  can  we  on  this  occafion  omit  a 
few  Speculations  on  the  Fable  or  Ac- 
tion Speculations  neceffarily  connedted 
with  every  Drama,  and  which  we  (hall 
illufirate  from  Tragedy,  its  moft  flriking 
Species. 

And  here,  if  it  {hould  be  obje£led  that 
we  refer  to  Englijfj  Authors,  the  Connec- 
tion (hould  be  remembered  between  good 
Authors  of  every  Country,  as  far  as  they 
all  draw  from  the  fame  Sources,  the  Sources 
I  mean  of  Nature  and  of  Truth.    A  like 


*  p.  7.         t  P  8. 


Apology 
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i*^poIogy  may  be  made  for  Inquiries  con-  Part'II. 
cerning  the  Engi^ish  Tongue,  and  how  ^  ' 
far  it  may  be  made  fucceptible  of  Clajjic 
Decoration,  All  Languages  are  in  fome 
degree  congenial^  and,  both  in  their  Matter 
and  their  Form,  are  founded  upon  the 
fame  Principles  *. 

What  is  here  faid,  will,  we  hope,  fuf- 
ficiently  juftify  the  following  Detail  ; 
a  Detail  naturally  arifing  from  the  former 
part  of  the  Plan,  by  being  founded  upon 
expreflions,  ?20t  fufficiently  ' there  developed. 

First,  therefore,  for  the  Firfl: ;  that  the 
Epic  Poets  led  the  '  way,  and  that 
Nothing  excellent  in  a  liaterary 
VIEW  happens  merely  by  Chance. 


•  Hermes,  p.  349. 


CHAP- 
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Part  II. 

^-v— '  CHAPTER.  1. 

That  the  Epic  Writers  came  first, 
and  that  nothing  excellent  in  Li- 
terary Performances  happens  merely 
Jrom'  Chance  —  the  Causes,  or  Rea- 
sons of  fuch  "Excellence,  illujirated  by 
'Examples, 

IT  appears,  that  not  only  in  Greece, 
but  mother  Countries,  more  barbarous, 
the  Jirjl  Writings  were  in  Metre^y  and  of 
an  Epic  Caft,  recording  Wars,  Battles, 
Heroes,  Ghofts ;  the  Marvellous  always, 
and  often  the  Incredible.  Men  feemed  to 
have  thought,  that  the  higher  they  foa^'ed, 
the  more  important  they  fhould  appear ; 
and  that  the  common  Life,  which  they 
then  lived,  was  a  thing  too  contemptible 
to  merit  Imitation. 

Hence  it  followed,  that  it  was  not  till 
this  Common  Life  was  rendered  refpeciable 


*  Temple's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  239.  Fol.  Edit. 

by 
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by  more  refined  and  polified  Manners ^  that  Ch.  L 
Men  thought  it  might  be  copied,  fo  as  to 
gain  them  applaufe. 

Even  in  Greece  itfelf.  Tragedy  had 
attained  its  maturity*  many  years  before 
Comedy,  as  may  be  feen  by  comparing 
the  age  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  with 
that  of  Philemon  and  Menander. 

For  ourf elves ^  we  fliall  find  moft  of  our 
Jirfi  Poets  prone  to  a  turgid  Bombaft^  and 
mo  ft  of  our  Jirjl  Prof  die  Writers  to  a 
pedantic  Stiffnefs^  which  rude  Styles  gra- 
dually improved,  but  reached  not  a  Claffi- 
cal  Purity  fooner  than  Tillotfony  Dryden^ 
Addifon,  Shaftejhiijjy  Prior^  Pope,  At- 
terbury,  &c.  &c. 

As  to  what  is  afferted  foon  after  upon 
the  Efficacy  of  Caufes  in  Works  of  In^ 
genuity  and  Art,  we  think  in  general, 
that  the  Effe5l  muft  always  be  propor- 
tioned to  its  Caufe.    'Tis  hard  for  him, 

*  Ariftot.  Poet.  c.  4.  p.  227.  Edit.  Sylb.  Alfo 
Charaderiftics,  Vol.1,  p.  244. 

who 
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Part  IL  who  reafons  attentively,  to  refer  to  Chance 
^  ^   ^  any  fuperlative  Produdtion 

Effect?  indeed  flrike  us,  when  we 
are  not  thinking  about  the  Cause  ;  y^t 
may  we  be  aflured,  if  we  refledt,  that  a 
Cause  there  is,  and  that  too  a  Cause 
INTELLIGENT,  and  RATIONAL.  No- 
thing would  perhaps  more  contribute  to 
to  give  us  a  'Tajie  truly  critical  than  on 
every  occafion  to  invejiigate  this  Caufe ; 
and  to  afli  ourfelves,  upon  feeling  any 
uncommon  Effed,  why  we  are  thus  de- 
lighted ;  why  thus  afFed:ed ;  why  melted 
into  Pity ;  why  made  to  fhudder  with 
Horrour  ? 

Till  this  Why  is  well  anfwered,  all 
is  Darknefs,  and  our  Admiration^  like  that 
of  the  Vulgar^  founded  upon  Ignorance, 

To  explain  by  a  few  Examples,  that 
are  known  to  all,  and  for  that  reafon  here 
alleged,  becaufe  tliey  are  known. 


*  Philofoph,  Arrang.  p.  309. 

I  AM. 


I 
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I  AM  ftruck  with  the  Night-scene  dh.I. 
in  Virgil's  fourth  Eneid — the  iiniverfal  """""'^ 

Silence  throughout  the  Globe  —  i/i^ 
**  fwett  Reft  of  its  various  Inhabitants, 
"  foothing  their  Cares    and  forgetting 

their  Labours  —  the  unhappy  Dido 

alone  rejilefs  \  reftlefs,  and  agitated  with 

impetuous  Paffions*." 

I  AM  ^iffeded  with  the  Stoi*y  of  Re^ 
GULUS,  as  painted  by  West.  — Th5 
*'  crowd  of  anxious  Friends,  perfuading 

him  not  to  return  —  his  Wife,  fainting 
"  thro'  fenfibility  and  fear  —  Perfons,  the 

leaft  conneded,  appearing  to  ffeel  foi* 
"  him  —  yet  himfelf  unmoved',  inexorable 

and  fternt-" 

Without  referring  to  thcfe  deeply 
tragic  Scenes,  what  Charms  has  Mufic> 
when  a  maflerly  Band  pafs  unexpcd:edly 


*  iEn.  IV.  522,  &c. 

t  Horat.  Garm.  L.  III.  Od.  5. 

E  from 


i 
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Part  If.  from  loud  to  foft^  or  from  foft  to  loudf'^ 
^^^^"^  When  the   Syftem   changes   from  the 
greater  Third  to  the  lefs ;  or  reciprocally, 
when  it  changes  from  this  laft  to  the 
former  ? 

All  thefe  EfFeds  have  a  fimilar,  and 
well-known  Caufe,  t/ie  amazing  Force 
which  Contraries  acquire^  either  by 
JuxT A-PosiTioN,  or  by  quick  Succes- 
sion *. 

But  we  afk  ftill  farther,  why  have 
Contraries  this  Force?  —  We  anfwer, 
becaufe,  of  all  things  which  differ,  none 


*  This  Truth  is  not  only  obvious,  but  antient. 
Arijlotle  fays, — ITa^aAATjAa  toL  'Evavltce  f*aAir«  ^at- 
v£o-0aj — //;i7/ Contraries,  when  Jet  bejlde  each  other, 
make  the Jirorige/i  appearance.  Uoi^c&XhnXx  yd^  /M,aAAo> 
rcc  'Evxvlia,  >yvco^{^£Tixi — that  CONTRARIES  are  better 
kmwn^  when  Jet  befide  each  other,  Ar'tjl.  Rhetor.  Lib, 
III.  p.  1 20,  &  p.  152.  Edit.  Sylb.  The  fame  author 
often  makes  ufe  of  this  Truth  in  other  places  ;  which 
Truth,  fimple  as  it  feems,  is  the  fource  of  many  capi- 
tal Beauties  in  all  the  Fine  Arts. 

dffer 
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differ  fo  widely,  Sound  differs  from  Ch.  I 
Darknefs,  but  not  fo  much  as  from  Si- 
lence ;  Darknefs  differs  from  Sound,  but 
not  fo  much  as  from  Light.  In  the  fame 
intenfe  manner  differ  Repofe  and  Refl- 
leffnefs ;  Felicity  and  Mifery  j  dubious 
Sollicitude  and  firm  Refolution  the  Epic 
and  the  Comic  ;  the  Sublime  and  the 
Ludictous*. 

i  .   .  ^— — \  — 

*  From  thefe  inftances  we  perceive  the  meaning 
of  thofe  defcriptions  of  Contraries,  that  they  are 

aJIoj  J'fXTiJto)  —  ruv  Ctro  Tviv  dvTnv  Suvotfxiv  —  things 
which  differ  moji  widely^  among  things  exijling  in  the 
fame  Genus  — in  the  fatne  Recipient—  comprehended  uti-^ 
der  the  fame  Power  or  Faculty.  Arijl.  Metaph.  a.  i . 
J).  82.  Edit,  Sylb.  Cicero,  in  his  Topics,  tranflates  the 
firji  defcription — ques  in  eodem  genere  plurimitm  differunt. 
S.  70. 

Arijiotle  reafons  as  follows.  'EttiI  ^\  ^ladpiptiv  £v~ 
Si')((Tot,i  a,KX-nXocv  tcc  ^ia.(ps(>ovlcc  -^XtTov      iXxrlou^  iV* 

pa,  kJ  rxv%v  Xiy^o  ENANTIflSIN. 
Jt  being  admitted  that  things  differing  from  one  another y 
diff*er  More  and  less,  there  mvfl  he  alfo  a  der  tain  dif- 
lERENCE,  which  is  MOST,  and  this  I  call  Contra- 
riety.   Metaph.  p.  162.  Edit,  Sylb. 

E  2  And, 
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Part  II.  And,  -zc/Z^y  ^/^r  Contraries  thus  wide- 
ly ? —  Becaufe  while  Attributes^  fmply  dif- 
ferent^ may  co-exiji  in  the  fame  fubject. 
Contraries  cannot  co-exijly  but  always 
deflroy  one  another  *.  Thus  the  fame 
Marble  may  be  both  white  and  hard ;  but 
the  fame  Marble  cannot  be  both  white  and 
black.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  as  their 
Difference  is  more  inten/e,  fo  is  our  Re^ 
cognition  of  them  7nore  vivid,  and  our  Im^ 
prejjions  more  permanent. 

This  EfFe£l  of  Contraries  is  evident 
even  in  objects  of  Se^ife^  where  Imagina- 


*  J;nmonius,  commenting  the  doclrine  of  Con- 
traries, (as  fet  forth  in  Arijiotles  Categories)  in- 
forms us,  that  they  not  only  do  Jioi  hriply  one  another  (as 
a  Son  neceflarily  implies  a  Father)  but  that  they  even 
DESTROY  ONE  ANOTHER,  fo  thai^  where  one  is  pre- 
fentf  the  other  cannot  remain — i  fxovou  ou  cj^^eia-pipBi 

i)TTou.ivti  TO  ETf^ov.  Aitmon.  in  Categ.  p.  147.  Edit. 
Venet.  The  Siagarite  himfelf  dcfcribes  them  in  the 
fame  manner,  r%  ^'n  ^vvarx  ccuoi  tu  aJltj  7ru^i7-jxiy 
things  that  cannot  be  prefent  at  once  in  the  fame  fuhje5f. 
Metaph.  A.  p.  82.  Edit.  Sylb. 

lion 
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tion  and  Intelleifl  are  not  in  the  leaft  con-  Ch.  L 
cerned.     When  we  pafs  (for  example)  ^ 
from  a  Hot-houfe,  we  feel  the  common 
Air  more  intenfely  cool ;  when  we  pafs  from 
a  dark  Cavern,  we  feel  the  common  light 
of  the  Day  more  intenfely  glaring. 

But  to  proceed  to  Inflances  of  an- 
other and  a  very  different  kind. 

Few  Scenes  are  more  offeoiing  than  the 
taking  of  Troy,  as  defcribed  in  the 
Jecond  E?ieid — the  Apparition  of  HeBor 
to  Eneas,  when  afleep,  announcing  to 

"  him  the  Commencement  of  that  direful 
"  Event — the  diftant  Lamentations,  heard 
"  by  Eneasy  as  he  awakes — his  afcending 
"  the  Houfe-top,  and  viewing  the  City 
"  in  flames — his  Friend  Pentheus^  efcaped 

from  deftrutftion,  and  relating  to  him 
"  their  wretched  and  deplorable  condition 
"  — Eneas,  with  a  few  Friends,  rufliing 

into  the  thickefi; , danger — their  various 
*'  fuccefs,  till  they  all  perifh,  but  himfelf 

E  3  '*  and 
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PartlL  "  and  two  more  —  the  afFeding  Scenes  of 
'       *'  Horror  and  Pity  at  Priam'*^  Palace  — 
a  Son,  flain  at  his  Father's  feet;  and 
the  immediate  Maflacre  of  the  old  Mo- 
narch  himfelf — Eneas,  on  feeing  this, 
**  infpired  with  the  memory  of  his  own 
Father  —  his  refolving  to  return  home, 
*'  having  now  loft  all  his  Companions 
"  — his  feeing  Helen  in  the  way,  and  his 
**  Defign  to  difpatch  fo  wicked  a  wo- 
*'  man  —  /^<?/zi/j  interpofing,  and  (hewing 
"  him  (by  removing  the  film  from  his 
**  Eyes)  the  mojl  fublime^  tho'  mofi  direful^ 
of  all  fights    the  Gods  themfelves  bu- 
fied  in  Troys  Deftrudion  ;  Neptune  at 
one  employ,  yu?io  at  another,  Pallas 
at  a  thh'd— 'T/j-  not  Helen  (fays  Fenus) 
6ut  the  Gods,  that  are  the  Authors  of 
**  your  Country's  Ruin  — 'tis  their  Inch' 
mency^  &c." 

Not  lefs  folemn  and  awful,  tho'  lefs 
leading  to  Pity,  is  the  Commencement  of 

the 
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the  Jlxth  Eneid — "  the  Sibyl's  Cavern  — 
her  frantic  Geilures,  and  Prophecy  — 
the  Requeft  of  Eneas  to  defcend  to  the 
Shades  —  her  Anfwer,  and  Information 
about  the  Lofs  of  one  of  his  Friends — 
the  Fate  of  poor  Mifenus  —  his  Fune- 

*^  ral  —  the  Golden  Bough  difcovered, 
a  preparatory  Circumftance  for  the 
Defcent  — the  Sacrifice  —  the  Ground 
bellowing  under  their  Feet — the  Woods 
in  motion — the  Dogs  of  Hecate  howl- 

*^  ing  —  the  adliial  Defcent  in  all  its 

**  particulars  of  the  marvellous^  and  the 

"  terrible  r 

If  we  pafs  from  an  antient  Author  to 
a  modern,  what  Scene  more  ftriking, 
than  the  jirji  Scene  in  Hamlet  ?-— The 
*'  Solemnity  of  the  l^ime^  a  fevere  and 
pinching  Night — the  Solemnity  of  the 
Place,  a  Platform  for  a  Guard  —  the 
"  Guards  themfelves ;  and  their  appofite 
"  Difcourfe  — yonder  Star  in  fiich  a  Poji- 

E  4  tion ; 
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Fart  II.  tion\  the  Bell  then  heating  one  —  whei> 
^'  <'  Dejcriptlon  is  exhaufted,  the  thing  /{/^//* 

5*  appears,       G/ity?  enters,'* 

From  Shakespear  the  Tranfition  to 
MiLTQN  is  natural.  What  Pieces  have 
ever  met  a  more  juft,  as  well  as  uni- 
verfal  applaufe,  than  his  L' Allegro  and  // 
Peijferofo  ?  —  The  firft,  a  Combination  of 
every  incident  that  is  lively  and  chearful  \ 
the  fecond,  of  every  incident  that  is  me- 
lancholy and  fericiis  \  the  Materials  of 
each  collected,  according  to  their  cha- 
rader^  from  Rural  Life,  from  City  Life, 
from  Mufic,  from  Poetry ;  in  a  word, 
from  -every  part  of  Nature-^  and  every  part 
of  Art. 

To  pafs  from  Poetry  to  Painting-t- 

the  Crucijixion  of  Poly  crates  by  Salvator 
Rgsa^'^  is  "  a  moft  affeding  Reprefenta- 


f  See  Vol.  I.  of  thefe  Treatifes,  p.  63. 

^*  tioa 
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tion  of  various  human  Figures,   feen  Ch.  I. 
under  different  modes  of  Horror  and  ^"^^ 
Pity,  as  they  contemplate  a  dreadful 
Spedacle,  the  Crucifixion  above  men- 
^'  tioned."    T7;^' ^z/r^?r^  ^Gui do  on  the 
other  fide  is  **  one  of  thofe  joyous  Ex- 
hibitions,  v^here  nothing  is  feen  but 
"  Youth  and  Beauty,  in  every  attitude  of 
**  Elegance  and  Grace."  T/ie former  Pic- 
ture in  Poetry  would  have  been  a  deep 
Penferofo    the  latter,  a  mofl  pleafing  and 
animated  Allegro, 

And  to  what  Caufe  are  we  to  refer  thefe 
lajl  Enumerations  of  ftriking  Ef^eds  ? 

To  a  very  different  one  from  the  former 
• — not  to  an  Opposition  of  co72trary  In- 
cidents^ but  to  a  Concatenation  or  Ac- 
cumulation of  many^  that  are  fmilar 
and  congenial. 

And  why  have  Concatenation  and 
Accumulation  fuch  a  Force? — From 
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Part  II.  thefe  moft  fimple  and  obvious  Truths, 
'  that  many  things  fmilar^  when  added  to- 
gether,  will  be  more  in  §uantity^  than 
any  one  of  them  taken  Jingly  ;  —  confe- 
quently,  that  the  more  things  are  thus 
added,  the  greater  will  be  their  EfFed*. 

We 


*  QuiNCTiLiAN  obfervcs,  that  the  man  who  tells 
us,  a  City  was  Jlormed,  includes,  in  what  he  fays, 
all  things  which  Juch  a  dijajier  implies ;  and  yet  for 
all,  that  fuch  a  brief  Information  lefs  affe£ls  us  than  a 
Detail,  becaufe  'tis  lefs  ftriking,  to  deliver  the  whole  at 
cnce^   than  it  is  to  enumerate  the  feveral  particulars. 

words  are  —  minus  ejl  totum  dicere,  quam  om- 
NIA.    ^in^.  Injlitut.  Will.  2- 

The  whole  is  well  worth  reading,  particularly 
his  Detail  of  the  various  and  horrid  Events,  which 
bcfal  the  ftorming  of  a  City.  Sine  dubio  enim,  qui 
dicit  expugnatam  ejje  Civitatemy  &c. 

Aristotle  reafons  much  after  the  fame  manner. 
— ?^  hon^3[jiivci  Si  iig  roc  pf^n,  roc  aulcc  /^tfi'^w  (poiiveToci* 
'nKtiovcov  yccp  UTTi^o^ri  (potlvBTOct—^the  fame  things,  di-. 
vided  into  Parts,  appear  greater, /^r  then  there  ap- 
pears an  Excejs  or  an  Abundance  of  mai^y  things. 

By  way  of  proof,  he  quotes  Homer  on  the  fame 
fubjeft,  I  mean  the  taking  of  a  City  by  ftorm. 


\ 
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We  have  mentioned  at  the  fame  time  Ch.  I. 
both  Accumulation  and  Concatenation^  be- 
caufe  in  Fainting^  the  Objeds,  by  exijiing 
at  once,  are  accumulated ;  in  Poetry,  as 
they  exiji  by  fuccej/iony  they  are  not  ac- 
cumulated but  concatenated.  Yet,  thro^ 
Memory  and  Imagination^^  even  thefe  alfo 
derive  an  accumulative  Force,  being  pre- 
ferved  from  pafling  away  by  thofe  ad- 
mirable Faculties,  till,  like  many  Pieces 
of  Metal  melted  together,  they  colledively 
form  one  common  Magnitude, 


"AvJ*^a?  fxh  xJsiviscrif  ttcKiv  Si  re  Trup  a^txaOuVt, 

Iliad.  IX.  V.  588. 

The  dire  difajlers  of  a  City  Ji armed ; 
The  Men  they  majjacre  ;  the  Town  they  fire ; 
yJnd  others  lead  the  Children  and  the  Wives 
Into  Captivity — 

See  Ariji,  Rhetor,  Lib.  I.  p.  29.  Edit.  Sylb.  where 
the  above  Lines  of  Homer  are  quoted  ;  and  tho'  with 
fome  variation  from  the  common  Reading,  yet  with 
none,  which  afFefts  the  Senfe. 

*  See  Hermes,  p.  354,  &e. 

It 
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It  mufl  be  farther  remembered,  there 
is  an  Accumulation  of  things  analogous^ 
even  when  thofe  things  are  the  objeds 
of  differ eiit   Faculties,     For  example' — ■ 
As  are  paffionate  Gejiures   to  the  Eye, 
fo  are  paffionate  Tones  to  the  Ear ;  fo  are 
paffionate  Ideas  to  the  Imagination.  To 
feel  the  amazing  force  of  an  Accumula- 
tion like  tliis^  we  muft  fee  fome  capital 
A5ior,  adling  the  Drama  of  fome  ca- 
pital Poety  where  all  the  Powers  of  Both 
are  affemhled  at  the  fame  infiant. 

And  thus  have  we  endeavoured,  by  a 
few  obvious  and  eafy  examples,  to  ex- 
plain what  w^e  mean  by  the  words,  feek- 
ing  the  Caufe  or  Reafon,  as  often  as  we 
feel  works  of  Art  and  Ingenuity  to  af- 
feB  us*. 

If  I  might  advife  a  Beginner  in  this 
elegant  purfuit,   it  fhould  be,  as  far  as 


*  See  p.  I.  6.  7.  47.  48. 

polTible, 
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poflible,  to  recur  for  Principles  to  the  niojl  Ch.  I. 
plain  and  fimple  Truths,  and  to  extefid 
every  Theorem,  as  he  advances,  to  its 
ut?noJi  latitude,  fo  as  to  make  it  fuit^  and 
include^  the  greateft  number  of  poflible 
Cafes. 

I  WOULD  advife  him  farther,  to  avoid 
fubtle  and  far-fetched  Refne?nent^  which, 

as  it  is  for  the  moft  part  adverfe  to  Per- 
fpicuity  and  Truths  may  ferve  to  make 

an  able  Sophifl,  but  never  an  able  Critic. 

A  WORD  more  —  I  would  advife  a 
young  Critic,  in  his  Contemplations,  to 
turn  his  Eye  rather  to  the  Praife-worthy 
than  the  Blameable ;  that  is,  to  invefti- 
gate  the  Caufes  of  Praife^  rather  than 
the  Caufes  of  Blame,  For  tho'  an  un- 
informed Beginner  may  in  a  fingle  in- 
ftance  happen  to  blame  properly ^  'tis  more 
than  probable,  that  in  the  next  he  may 
fail,  and  incur  the  Cenfure  paft  upon 

the 
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Part  II.  the  criticizing  Cobler,  Ne  futor  ultra  cr^ 
^  '    '  pidam*. 

We  are  now  to  inquire  concerning  Nu- 
merous Composition. 


*  Thofe,  who  wlfli  to  fee  the  origin  of  this  in- 
genious Proverb,  may  find  it  in  Plinyy  L.  XXV.  f. 
12,  and  in  Valerius  Maximus,  L.  VIII.  e.  12* 


CHAP. 


I 
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CHAP.  II. 

Numerous  Composition — derived  from 
Quantity  Syllabic — antiently  ejfen- 
tial  both  to  Verfe  and  Profe — Rhythm^ 
Peans  and  Cretics,  the  Feet  for  Profe — • 
Quantity  Accentual — a  Degene- 
racy from  the  syllabic  —  Injiances  of 
it—firft  in  Latin — then  in  Greek — Verfus 
Politici —  Traces  of  Accentual  ^antity 
in  Terence  —  effential  to  Modern  Lan-- 
,gtiageSi  and  among  others  to  Englifj^ 
from  which  laji  Examples  are  taken* 

AS  Numerous  Composition  arifes  Ch.II. 
from  a  juji  Arrangement  of  Words\  ^— 
fo  is  that  Arrangement  juJi,  when  formed 
upon  their  Verbal  Quantity. 

Now  if  we  feek  for  this  Verbal 
Quantity  in  Greek  and  Latin^  we  fhall 
find  that,  while  thofe  two  Languages  were 
in  Purity,  their  Verbal  9luantity  was  in 

Purity 
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Part  II.  Purity  alfo.    Every  Syllable  had  a  mcci- 
^^"""^^^  '  fure  of  Time,  either  long  or  fhort,  de- 
fined with  precifion  either  by  its  conjli' 
tuent  VoweU  or  by  the  delation  of  that 
Vowel  to  other  Letters  adjoining.  Syl- 
lables thus  charaderized,  when  com- 
bined, made  A  Foot;  and  Feet  thus  cha- 
raderized, when  combined,  made  A  VerSe; 
fo  that,  while  2^  particular  Harmony  exift- 
ed  in  every  Part^  a  general  Harmony  was 
difFuCed  thro'  the  Whole. 

Pronuntiation  at  this  period  being, 
like  other  things,  perfe(ft.  Accent  and 
Quantity  were  accurately  dijlingiiijhed\ 
of  which  diftindlion,  familiar  then^  tho' 
now   obfcure,    we   venture    to  fuggeft 
the  following  Explanation.     We  com- 
pare Quantity  to  Mujical  Tones  dif- 
fering IN  Long  and  Short,  as,  upon 
whatever  Line  they  (land,  a  Eemibreif  ^li- 
fers  from  a  Minim.    We  compare  Ac- 
cent to  Mufical  Tones  differing  in  High 
AND  Low,  as  D  upon  the  thirdLinQ  differs 

from 
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from  G  upon  the  7%/?,  be  its  length  the  Ch.If, 
fame,  or  be  it  longer  or  fhorter,  w-— 

And  thus  things  continued  for  a  fuc- 
cefllon  of  Centuries,  from  Homer  and  He-' 
fiod  to  Virgil  and  Horace^  during  which 
interval,  if  we  add  a  trifle  to  its  end,  all 
the  truly  clafTical  Poets,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  flourifhed. 

Nor  was  Prose  at  the  fame  time  neg- 
lefled.  Penetrating  Wits  difcovered  This 
also  to  be  capable  of  numerous  Com- 
position, and  founded  their  Ideas  upofi 
the  following  ReafoningSi 

Tho'  they  allowed,  that  Prose  (hould 
not  be JiriBly  metrical  (for  then  it  would  be 
no  longer  Frofey  but  Poetry) ;  yet  at  the 
fame  time  they  afferted,  if  it  had  no  Rhythm 
at  alU  fuch  a  vague  Effufion  would  of  courfe 
fatigue,  and  the  Reader  w^ould  feek  in 
vain  for  thofe  returning  Paufes,  fo  help- 
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II.  ful  to  his  reading,  and  fo  grateful  to  his 
Ear*. 

Now  as  Feet  were  found  an  Eflential 
to  that  Rhyt/im,  they  were  obliged,  as 
well  as  Poets,  to  confider  Feet  under 
their  feveral  charaders. 

In  this  Contemplation  they  found 
THE  Heroic  Foot,  (which  includes  the 
Spondee,  the  Da^yl,  and  the  Anafceft) 
to  be  majeflic  and  grave,  but  yet  improper 
for  Profe,  becaufe,  if  employed  too  fre- 
quently, the  Compofition  would  appear 
Epic, 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  Iambic  they 
found  Levity ;  it  often  made,  tho'  unde- 
fignedly,  a  part  of  common  difcourfe,  and 


*  See  Arijlot.  Rhetor.  L.  III.  p.  129.  Edit.  Sylb. 
To  Si  %T^^ot,  TYig  Xs^tcci;  SiT  y,rire  lu^ix^ov  jTuai,  fAvtrt 
dppv^l^ov,  K.  T.  A.  So  Cicero — numeris  aJiriSiam  Ora- 
tionem  ejfe  dtberey  carere  verfibus.  Ad  Bruf*  Orator, 
f.  187. 

could 
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could  noti  for  that  rcafon,  but  want  a  CH  It* 
fuitable  dignity  *i  v^--v**«» 

What  Expedient  theri  remained? — They 
recommended  a  Foot,  where  the  former 
two  were  blended "y  where  the  Pomp  oj  the  , 
Heroic,  and  the  levity  of  the  Iambic  were 
mutually  to  correSi^  and  temper  one  another; 

Sut  as  this  appears  to  require  explanS^- 
tion,  we  fhall  endeavour,  if  we  can,  td 
render  it  intelligible,  faying  fomething 
previoully  upon  the  nature  of  Rhythm, 

Rhythm  differs  frdm  Metre,  in  as 
much  as  Rhythm  is  Proportion  applied tb 
uny  Motion  whatever ;  Metre  is  Pro^ 
portion,  applied  to  the  Motion  of  Words 
SpoKENi  Thus,  in  the  drumming  of  a 
March,  or  the  dancing  of  a  Hornpipe^ 
there  is  Rhythm,  tho'  no  Metre ;  in  Dry- 
den^  celebrated  Ode  there  Is  Metre  as  well 


*  See  in  the  fame  Treatife  of  Anjlotle  what  is  faid 
alx)ut  thefe  Feet,  juft  after  the  Pairage  above  cited. 
^Twv  h  pv^fxuv,  0  (xiu  r^coog  (rf/w,vo?,  k.  t.  A.  All  that 
follows  is  well  worth  reading. 

F  2  ai» 
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Partn.  as  Rhythm,  becaiife  the  Poet  with  the 
Rhythm  has  affociated  certain  Words.  And 
hence  it  follows,  that,  tho'  all  Metre 
Is  Rhythm,  yet  all  Rhythm  is  not 
Metre 

This 


fJ-eTpoig  n'  cuAAa^jj^  ;^  p^wp)?  cuAAaCJ]?  ax  av  yivotlo 

ron  xj  x^i^^  (TvXXoiQn;,  yxp  iv  tw  xporw.  "Ot«v 
p.£U  yap  ;^aA>t£a?  TJ^aj^wEi;  raj  a(pv^oig  notroiCps^ovlccg, 
cluoi  rivx  Kj  p'j^^Aov  (XK-dOf^sv — -^ET^ov  XV  yivoilo 

X<a^]q  Afgeo)?  TTOiSj  7ro7«?.  Metre  ^//^^rj  from 
Rhythm,  becaufe  whh  regard  to  Metres  the  fubjeSl  mat- 
ter u  a  fyllable^  and  without  a  fyllaUe  (that  is  a  Sound 
articulate)  no  Metre  can  exiji.  But  Rhythm  exijis  both 
IN  and  WITHOUT  fyllables  •  for  it  may  be  perceived  in 
mere  Pulsation  or  striking.  'Tis  thus,  when  we 
fee  Smiths  hammering  with  their  Jledges^  we  hear 
at  the  fame  time  (in  their  ftrokes)  a  certain 
Rhythm,— as  to  Metre,  there  can  benone^  unhfs 
there  be  an  articulate  Sound,,  or  Word,  having 
a  peculiar  ^ality  and  ^aniity,  (to  diftinguifli  it.) 
Longini  Fragm.  HI.  f.  5.  p.  162.  Edit,  Pearce,  qto. 

Metrum  in  verbis  modo  ;  Rhythmus  etiam  in  cor- 
poris motu  efi.  ^inail  Infl.  IX.  4.  p.  5^8,  Edit* 
Capper, 

What  thefe  authors  call  Rhythmus,  Firgil  c^xlh 
Numerus,  or  its  plural  Numeri. 

— Nu- 
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This  being  admitted,  we  proceed  and  Ch.II. 
fay,  that  the  Rhythm  of  the  Heroic  Foot 
is  one  to  one^  which  conftitutes  in  Mulic 
what  we  call  Common  Time  ;  and  in  inu" 
fed  Vibration,  what  we  call  the  Unison. 
The  Rhythm  of  the  Iambic  is  Ojieto  Twoy 
which  conftitutes  in  A^ufic  what  we  call 


— "i^UMERos  memini,  fi  verba  tenerm.    Bucol.  IX  45. 

And,  before  that,  fpeaking  of  the  Fauns  and  wild 
Beafts  chancing,  he  informs  us — 

Turn  vera  in  numerum  Fauno[q-^ferafq\  videres 
Ludere   Bucol.  V\.  27. 

So  too,  fpeaking  of  the  Cyclopes  at  their  Forse,  he 
tells  us, 

////  inter  fefe  magna  vi  brach'ia  tollunt 

In  numerum   Geor.  IV^  174,  175, 

Which  fame  verfes  are  repeated  in  the  eight  Eneid. 

So  C/Vt-r^—NuMERus  Latine^  Grace  *PuO/xo?  Ad 

Brut.  Orat.  f.  170. 

No  Englijh  Term  feems  to  exprefs  Rhythmus  bet- 
ter than  the  word.  Time  ;  by  which  we  denote  every 
Species  of  meafared  Motion.  Thus  we  fay,  there  is 
Time  in  beatir,g  a  Drum,  tho'  but  a  fwgh  Sound; 
Time  in  Dancing,  and  in  Rcwring,  tho'  no  Sound  at 
all,  but  what  is  quite  incidental, 

F  3  Tripxe 
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Fdrt  II.  Triple  Time;  and  m  mujical  Vibration^ 
^"""""^^  \yhat  we  ca!l  the  Octave.  T/;?  Rhythm 
next  to  tbefe  is  that  of  TWj?  Three^  or 
elfe  its  equivalent,  Three  to  Two;  a  Rhythm 
compounded  of  the  two  former  Times  unit" 
ed\  and  which  conftitutes  in  mufical  Vi- 
bration, what  we  call  the  Fifth. 

*TwAs  here  then  they  dlfcovered  the 
Foot  they  wanted ;  that  Foot,  which, 
l^eing  neither  the  Heroic^  nor  the  Iambic^ 
was  yet  fo  far  conneded  with  them,  as  to 
contain  virtually  within  itfelf  /'//^'Rhythms  • 
of  them  both* 

That  this  is  fad,  is  evident,  from  the 
following  reafoning.  The  Proportion  of 
Two  to  Ti^w  contains  in  Two  the  Rhythm 
of  the  Heroic  Foot ;  in  Three,  that  of  the 
Iambic ;  therefore,  in  two  and  three  united, 
a  FoQt  compounded  out  of  the  two, 

Novy  THE  Foot  thus  defcribed  is  no 
other  than  the  P^ean  ;  a  Foot  conftituted 

either 
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t\\\\QX  by  one  long  Syllabh  and  three  porf^  Part  IT. 
and  called  the  Ptvan  a  majori ;  or  elfe  by  ^  -  ' 
three  fiort  Syllables  and  one  long^  and  called  , 
the  Pcean  a  7ninorL    In  either  cafe,  if  we 
refolve  the  long  Syllable  into  tivo  fiort^ 
we  fhall  find  the  Sum  of  the  Syllables  to 
be  Five ;  that  is,  T^wo  to  Three^  for  the 
Jirjl  P2ean,  Three  to  T^wo  for  the  fecond, 
each  being  in  what  we  call  the  SirsQ^u- 
ALTER  Proportion*. 

Those 


*  The  fum  of  this  fpeculation  is  thus  fhortly  ex- 
prefled  by  Cicero.  Pes  enim,  qui  adhibetur  ad  numeroSy 
pariitur  in  tria  :  ut  necejfe  fit  partem  pedis  aut  aqualem 
ejje  alieri  parti ;  aut  altera  tantOy  aut  fejqui  ejfe  major  em. 
ha  fit  aqualis,  DaSlylus  j  duplex.  Iambus ;  fefqui, 
Paon.     Ad  Brut  Orat.  f.  188. 

Arijiotk  reafons  upon  the  fame  Principles.  ''Eri 

tV^^  0  llaia>*  x.  t.  A.  Arid,  Rhet.  L.  ill.  c.  S. 
p.  129,  130,  Edit.  Sytb. 

Again,  Cicero^  after  having  held  much  the  fame 
doctrine,  adds  —  Probatur  autem  ab  eodem  iUo  (fcii. 
Aiiilotele)  maxime  Paan^  qui  eft  duplex  \  nam  aut  a  lovga 

F  4  oritur* 
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IL  Those,  who  afl^  for  examples,  may 
find  the  Jirji  Faan  in  the  words  Vi(pot,vi(ri, 
D'efimte ;  the  fecond,  in  the  words  /^tera 
^5  yriv,  Domuerant, 

To  the  Pcean  may  be  added  the  C re- 
tic,  a  Foot  of  one  Jloort  Syllable  between 
two  luong^  as  in  the  words  sij^o^ar,  quove 
nunc  ;  a  Foot  in  power  evidently  equal  to 
the  PaaUy  becaufe  refolvable,  like  that, 
into  Jive  equal  times. 

We  dwell  no  longer  herej  perhaps  we 
have  already  dwelt  too  long.  'Tis  enough 
to  obferve,  that,  by  a  difcreet  ufe  of  thefe 
P^ANS,  the  antients  obtained  what  they 
defired,  that  is,  they  enriched  their  Profe^ 
without  making  it  into  Verfe\  and,  while 


a'itur,  quam  ires  breves  confeguuntur,  ut  hac  ve^ba^  de- 
finite, Iiicipite,  comprimite  j  aut  a  brevibus  deinceps 
irihus^  extrema  produce!  atque  longa,  fiCut  ilia  funt,  do- 
miicrant, 'fouipedes.  De  Orator.  III.  57,(183.)  and 
in  his  Orator,  ad  M.  'Brutum—{,  205.  and  before, 
f.  191  to  197. 

yague 
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vague  and  vulgar  Profe  flowed  indefinitely  Ch.  11. 
like  a   ftream,   theirs,   like  defcending       '  ' 
Drops,   became  capable  of  being  num- 
bered*. 

It  may  give  Credit  to  thefe  Specula- 
tions, trivial  as  they  may  appear,  when 
'tis  known  they  have  merited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ableft  Critics,  of  Arifiotle  and 
Demetrius  Phakreus,  of  Cicero  and  ^linC" 
tilian  \. 

The 


*  NuMERUS  autem  lu  Continuatione  nullm  eji : 
Diftin£lio,  et  aqualium  et  fape  variorum  interval  brum 
PercufTio,  NuMERUM  conficit :  quern  in  cadentibus 
guttisy  quod  intervallis  dijiinguuntur ^  notare  pojfumus ;  in 
omni  pracipitante  non  pojfumus.  Cie.  de  Oratore,  Lib. 
III.  f.  186. 

f  See  Arifiotle  and  Cicero,  as  quoted  before,  parti- 
cularly the  laft  in  his  Orator^  f.  189  to  the  end  ; 
^dinfAiUan,  L.  IX.  c.  4.  Demetrius  Phalereus^  at 
the  beginning  of  his  Tra£t  De  Elocut. 

Cicero,  in  his  De  Oratore,  introduces  Crajfm  ufing 
the  fame  Arguments  j  thofe,  I  mean,  which  arc 
grounded  upon  authority. 

Atque 
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PartIL      The  Produdions  ftill  remaining  of  this 
'  '  '  Golden  Period  feem  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  to 
have  been  providentially  preferved,  to  hu- 
miliate modern  Vanity,  and  check  the 
growth  of  bad  Tafte. 

But  this  Claflical  -^Ira,  tho'  it  lafted 
long,  at  length  terminated.  Many  Caufes, 
and  chiefly  the  irruption  and  mixture  of 
Barbariajis,  contributed  to  the  debafing 
both  of  Latin  and  Greek.  As  Di6iion 
was  corrupted,  fo  alfo  was  Pronunciation. 
Accent  and  Quantity ,  which  had  been 
once  accurately  diftinguifhed,  began  now 
to  be  blended.  Nay  more,  Accent  fo  far 
ufurped  ^lantifys  place,  as  by  a  fort  of  Ty- 
ranny, to  make  fhort  fyllables,  long  ;  and 
long  fyllables,  (hort.  Thus,  in  Poetry, 
as  the  accent  fell  upon  D^:  in  Deus,  and 


Jtqite  hac  qu'idcm  ah  iis  Philofophis,  quos  tu  maxime 
dillgisy  Catule,  diSla  funt :  quod  eo  fapius  tcpificory  ut 
au£loribus  laudandis  ineptiarum  crimen  effugiiam. 
De  Oratore,  Lib.  111.  f.  187, 

as 
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upon  i  in  Ibi,  the  Jirjl  fyllables  of  thefe  Ch. 
two  words  were  confidered  as  long.  Again, 
where  the  Accent  did  not  fall,  as  in  the 
ultima's  of  Regno,  or  Saturno,  and  even  in 
fuch  ablatives  as  Infuld  or  Cretd,  there 
the  Poet  afTiimed  a  Licence,  if  he  pleafed, 
to  make  them  fiort.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  dodrine  of  Prosody  came  to  this— 
that,  as  anciently  the  ^antity  of  the  Syl^ 
lables  eftablifhed  the  Rhythm  of  the  V erfe, 
fo  now  the  Rhythm  of  the  Verfe  eftablifhed 
the  ^antity  of  tJie  Syllables, 

There  was  an  antient  Poet,  his  name 
CoMMODiANUS,  who  dealt  much  in  this 
illicit  Quantity,  and  is  faid  to  have  written 
(if  that  be  poflible)  in  the  fifth,  nay  fome 
aflert,  in  the  third  Century.  Take  a 
fample  of  his  Verfification. 

Saturnufque fenexyf  Deusy  quando  fenefcit? 

and  again, 
Nec  Divinus  erat,  fed  Deum  fefe  dicehat, 

and  again, 

^  "Jupiter 
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Part  II.    Jupiter  hie  natUs  in  infula  Cretd  Saturnoy 
Ut  fuit  adiiltus,  pair  em  de  regno  privavit, 

and  again, 

I/k  autem  in  Cretd  regnavit^  et  Ibi  defecit, 

I  SHALL  crown  the  whole  with  an  ad- 
mirable diftich,  where  (as  I  obferved  not 
long  ago)  the  Rhythm  of  the  Verfe  gives 
alone  the  Quantity,  while  the  ^antity  of 
the  Syllables  is  wholly  difregarded. 

^dt  reum  crmintbus^  pdrricidam  quoque 
jiiturum^ 

'Ex  auBoritate  vejlra  contiiUftis  in  altum. 

Dr.  DavieSi  at  the  end  of  his  Minutius 
Felixy  has  thought  it  worth  giving  us  an 
Edition  of  this  wretched  author,  who,  if 
he  lived  fo  early  as  fuppofed,  muft  have 
been  from  among  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
fince  Aufoniusy  Claudian,  Sulpicius  Seve- 
rusy  and  Bosthiusy  who  were  all  authors 
\  of  the  fame  or  a  later  period,  wrote  both 

in  Profe  and  Verfe  with  Claffical  Ele- 
gance. 

We 
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We  have  mentioned  the  Debafement  of  Ch.  II. 
Latiriy  previoufly  to  that  of  Greeks  be-  '*-"^v~' 
caufe  it  was  an  Event,  which  happened 
much  fooner.  As  early  as  the  fixth  Cen- 
tury, or  the  feventh  at  fartheft,  Latin 
ceafed  to  be  the  common  Language  of 
Rome^  whereas  Greek  was  fpoken  with 
competent  purity  in  Conjiantinople,  even 
to  the  fifteenth  Century,  when  that  City 
was  taken  by  the  Turks. 

Not  but  that  Corruption  found  its 
way  alfo  into  Greek  Poetry,  when  Greek 
began  to  degenerate,  and  Accent,  as  in 
Latin,  to  ufurp  dominion  over  ^antity, 

'TwAS  then  began  the  ufe  of  the  Verfus 
Politici*,  a  fpccies  of  Verfes  fo  called, 
becaufe  adapted  to  the  Vulgar,  and  only 
fit  for  Vulgar  Ears.  'Twas  then  the 
fublime  Hexameters  of  Homer  were  de- 


*  See  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Graec.  Vol.  X.  p.  253, 
318,  319. 
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PartIL  bafed  into  miferable  Trocha'ics,  not  even 
legible  as  FtrJ'es,  but  by  a  fuppreffion  of 
real  Qjiantity. 

Take  a  Sample  of  thefe  Produdions, 
which,  fuch  as  it  is,  will  be  eafily  under- 
ftood,  as  it  contains  the  Beginning  of  the 
Firft  lliad-^ 

^scx,  fA,is  K.ocXXio7r7jy 

Hug  eye'jer  oXsO^loi, 
Kctti  -woXXoig  "kuTTotg  bttoIcb 
Elg  T^g  ^A'^oclag  wcUvrotgy 
K.OU  'WoXXug  i^u^ag  oiv^^slocg 
Ylug  UTTeg-EiXev  elg"A^y;v. 

In  reading  the  above  Verfes,  we  mu]l  care^ 
fully  regard  Accent,  to  whicli,  and  to 
which  alone  we  muft  ftridtly  adhere,  and 
follow  the  fame  Trochaic  Rhytkm^  as  in 
thofe  well  known  Verfes  of  Dryden — 

War  he  Jung  is  toil  and  trouble^ 
Honour  hut  an  empty  bubbky  Sec, 

The 
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The  Accentual  Quantity  in  the  Greek,  Ch 
as  well  as  in  the  finglifh,  totally  deftroys 
the  Syllabic —  in  a^e  is  made  long  ;  fo 
alfo  is  A6  in  Ag^/e ;  a,  in  Sea  ;  o,  in  KaX- 
XiQTTfi.  Again  is  fhort;  fo  alfo  is  ITij 
in  Y\.'f\kii.l^.  In  A;^<AAeic;f  every  Syllable  is 
corrupted ;  the  firfl:  and  third,  being  fhort, 
are  made  long ;  the  fecond  and  fourth, 
being  long,  are  made  fhort.  We  quote 
no  farther,  as  all  that  follows  is  fimilar, 
and  the  whole  exactly  applicable  to  our 
prefent  verfification. 

This  difgraceful  Form  of  Homer  was 
printed  by  Pinelli^  at  Venice^  in  the  year 
1 540,  but  the  Work  itfelf  was  probably 
fome  centuries  older  *. 


*  A  fort  of  Gloflary  is  fubjoined,  whence,  for  cuj  io- 
fity,  we  feledl  fome  very  fingular  explanations,  IIiAtj, 
a  Gate^  is  explaned  by  rio^Tcc — 3"u^W£iol,  thofe,  who 
keep  Gates  J  are  called  IIo^Ta^o*,  that  is,  Porters— 
xAitTiai,  Tents,  are  called  by  the  name  of  Tivrm — - 
■cruffof,  a  Tower,  by  that  of  T«^tj — and  of  xr,^v^ 
we  are  informed,  <Tnfjt.ixivii  oXov  T^nfArrsTx^iv,  that 
it  fignifies  in  general  a  Trumpeter. 

Besides 
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Partir.  Besides  this  anonymous  Perverter  of 
^  '  the  Iliad  and  OdyJJey  (for  he  has  gone 
thro'  both)  there  are  Political  Verfes  of 
the  fame  barbarous  charaQef  by  Conjlan- 
tinus  ManaJJ'es^  John  Tzetzes^  and  others 
of  that  period. 

A  N  D  fo  much  for  the  Verf<  of  thefe  timesi 
Of  their  Profe  (tho'  next  in  order)  we  fay 
nothing,  it  being  lofs  of  time  to  dwell 
upon  authors,  who  being  unable  to  imitate 
the  Eloquence  of  their  PredecefTors,  could 
difcover  no  new  Roads  to  Fame,  but'  thro 
Obfcurity  and  Affectation.  In  this  Clafs 
we  range  the  Hijlorice  Augujice  Scriptores^ 
Marcianus  Capella,  Apiikius^  together  with 
many  others,  whom  we  may  call  Authors 
of  Af  rican  Latinity.  Perhaps  too  we  may 
add  fome  of  the  Byzantine  Hiftorians. 

Before  we  quit  Accentual  Quan- 
tity, there  is  one  thing  we  muft  not 
omit.  Strange  as  it  appears,  there  are 
traces  of  it  extant,  even  in  Clajjical 
Writers. 

As 


\ 
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Si 


As  DaBylszxid.  Anapajis  were  frequent-  Ch.  IL 
ly  intermixed  with  Iambics,  we  find  no  ^  '"""^ 
iefs  a  writer,  than  the  accurate  Terence, 
make  Syllables  jhort<i  which  by  Pqfition 
Were  long,  in  order  to  form  the  Feet  above- 
mentioned.  Take  the  following  inftances> 
among  many  others. 

^£t  id  gratum  fuijfe  advorfim  te  habeo  gra- 
tiam,  Andr.  A.  I.  f.  i.  v.  15. 

Propter  hofpitai  hujufce  confuetudinem 

Andr.  A.  II.  f.  vi.  v.  8. 

"Ego  excludor :  ilk  recipitiir  -y  qua  gratia  f 
Eunuch.  Ad.  I.  f.  II.  v.  79. 

Among  thefe  Verfes,  all  beginning  ^ 
with  Anapsefts,  the  fecond  fy liable  id  in 
the  firft  Verfe  is  made  Jhort,  tho'  fol- 
lowed by  three  Conjbnants  :  the  firft  Syl- 
lable PROPTER  in  the  fecond  Verfe  is  made 
Jhorty  tho'  followed  by  two  Confonants : 
and  the  third  fy  liable,  "ex  in  excludor,  in 
the  third  Verfe  is  made  jl^ort,  tho'  fol- 

Q  lowed 
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Part  II.  lowed  by  a  double  Confonant,  and  two  others 
^^^^^  after  it. 

We  are  to  obferve  however  that,  while 
Licences  were  aflumed  by  the  Dramatic 
Writers  of  the  Comic  Iambic,  and  by  Te- 
rence more  than  the  reft;  'twas  a  prac- 
tice unknown  to  the  Writers  of  Hexa^ 
meter.    'Tis  to  be  obferved  likewife,  that 
thefe  Licences  were  taken  at  the  beginning 
of  Verfes,  and  never  at  the  End^  where 
a   pure  Iambic  was   held  indifpenfible. 
They  were  alfo  Licences  ufually  taken  with 
Monofyllables,  T)ijfy liable s^  or  Prepofitions  \ 
in  general  with  Words  in  common  and 
daily  ife,  which  in  all  Countries  are  pro- 
nounced with  rapidity,  and  made  fhort  in 
the  very  Speaking.    It  has  been  fuggefted 
therefore  with  great  probability,  that  Te- 
rence adopted  fuch  a  Mode  of  Verfify- 
ing,  becaufe  it  more  refembled  the  common 
Dialogue  of  the  middle  Life^  which  no  one 
ever  imitated  more  happily  than  himfelf  *. 

*  See  the  valuable  TraSi  of  the  celebrated  Bent- 
t^EY,  prefixed  to  his  Terence,  under  the  title  of  pe 
Metris  Terentianu  2XEAIAIMA. 


\ 
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We  are  now  to  proceed  to  the  modern  Ch.  11. 
Languagesy  and  to  our  own  in  particular, 
which,  like  the  reft,  has  little  of  Har- 
mony but  what  it  derives  from  Accen- 
tual Quantity.  And  yet  as  this 
Accentual  Quantity  is  wholly  go- 
verned by  Antient  Rhythm,  to  which,  as 
far  as  poffible,  we  accommodate  Modern 
Words,  the  Speculations  are  by  no  means 
detached  from  Antient  Criticifm,  being 
wholly  derived  from  Principles,  which 
that  Criticifm  had  frji  eflablifhed. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IIL 

Quantity  Verbal  in  Englijh — a  few 
Feet  purey  and  agreeable  to  Syllabic 
Quantity  —  injiances ^yet  Accen- 
tual Qu A N T I t  y  prevalent  —  injiances 
—tranjition  to  Prose — Englijh  FceanSy 
injiances  o/'— Rhythm  governs  ^an* 
titji  where  this  laji  is  Accentual, 

IN  the  fcFutiny  which  follows  we  fhall 
confine  ourfelves  to  English,  as  no 
Language,  to  us  at  leaji,  is  equally  fami- 
liar. And  here,  if  we  begin  with  quot- 
ing Poets,  it  muft  be  remembered  it  is 
not  purely  for  the  fake  of  Poetry,  but 
with  a  view  to  that  Harmo?2y,  of  which 
our  Profe  is  fufceptibk. 

A  few  pure  Iambics  of  the  Syllabic  fort 
we  have,  tho'  commonly  blended  with  the 
fpurious  and  accentual.    Thus  Milton, 

Foun^ 
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Fountains,  and  ye,  that  warble,  as  ye"  Ch.III. 
FLOW—  P.  L.  V.  195.  ^  '  ^ 

And  again,  more  completely  in  that  fine 
Line  of  his—- 

For  'Eloquence,  the  Soul ;  Song  charms 
the"  Se'nse—  p.  L.  II.  556. 

In  the  firfl:  of  thefe  Verfes  the  laft  Foot 
is  (as  it  always  Jhould  be^)  a  pure  Syl- 
labic Iambic,  in  the  fecond  Verfe  every 
Foot  is  fuchp  but  the  Fourth. 

Besides  Iambics^  our  Language  knows 
alfo  the  Heroic  Foot.  In  the  Verfe  juft 
quoted, 

Fou"nt  Af  Ns,  andye^  that  warble  as  ye jlow, 

the  firft  Foot  is  a  Spondee  :  fo  is  the 
fourth  Foot  in  that  other  Verfe, 

For  Eloquence,  the  Soul-,  So"ng  cha"rms 
the  Senfe. 


*  Sup.  p.  82. 
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Part  I  r.  I'his  Foot  feems  to  have  been  admlt- 
^  '  ted  among  the  Englijh  Iambics  precifely 
for  the  fame  reafon  as  among  the 
Greek  and  Latin ;  to  infufe  a  certain 
Stability)  which  Iambics  wanted,  when 
alone — 

Tardior  ut  paulloy  graviorque 

niret  ad  auresy 
Spondeos  stabiles  in  jura  faterna 

recepit,  Hor.  Art,  Poet, 

Nor  do  we  want  that  other  Heroic 
Foot,  THE  Dactyl,  and  that  too  ac- 
companied (as  ufual)  with  the  Spon* 
DEE.  Thus  in  the  fecond  Pfalm  wq 
read— 

Why  do  the  people  ?/«a"gine  a"  va'in 
thing  I 

And  foon  after— 

' — againji  the  Lord  and  ^gaInst  his  a"n- 
oInte"d. 

Where  in  both  inftances  we  have  the 
Hexameter  Cadence^  tho'  perhaps  it  was 

cafuaU 
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cafual,  and  what  the  Tranflators  never  in-  Ch.  III. 
tended. 

It  muft  indeed  be  confeffed  this  Metre 
appears  not  natural  to  our  Language, 
nor  have  its  Feet  a  proper  effedt,  but 
when  mixt  with  Iambics,  to  infufe  that 
Stability^  which  we  have  lately  men- 
tioned*. 

'Tis  proper  alfo  to  obferve  that,  tho' 
metrical  Feet  in  Englijh  have  a  few  long  and 
Jhort  Syllables,  even  in  their  genuine  cha- 
rader  (that  I  mean,  which  they  derive 
from  TRUE  SYLLABIC  Quantity)  yct 


f  Sup.  p.  86. 

*  The  ufe  of  the  Heroic  and  the  Iambic  is  well  ex- 
plained by  Cicero  from  Arijlotk. 

^od  longe  Ariflotell  v'ldetur /ecus,  qui  juiicat  Heroum 
Numerum  grandiorem  quam  dejideret  Joluia  oratio\  lam- 
bum  autem  nimii  e  vulgar i  fermone.  ha  neque  humilcm^ 
nec  abjeSiam  oraiionem,  nec  nimis  altam  et  exaggerata?n 
probat ;  plcnam  tamen  earn  vult  ejje  gravitatis,  ut  eos, 
qui  audiunt,  ad  majorem  admirationem  pojjit  traducere. 
Ad  Brut.  Or  at,  f.  192. 

G  4  is 
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Part II.  is  their  ^antity  more  often  determined  BV 
'  ~^  Accent  alone*,  it  being  enough  tQ 
make  a  Syllable  long-^  if  it  be  accented  j 
and  fhort,  if  it  be  unaccented;  wl>at- 
ever  may  be  the  Pofitlon  of  any  fubfequent 
Confonants^^ 

Thus  in  Milton,  we  read. 


on  the  fecret  top 


Qf'Oreb  didjl  inspire—  P.  L.  I.  6.  7. 
and  again, 

r    -  ■ 

HurTd  hegdto^G y  fduiviG i  from  tK  ethe^ 
rial Jky,  P«  L.  I.  45. 

In  thefe  examples,  the  firft  Syllable  of 
mfplre  is  fhort  by  Accentual  ^antltjy 
tho'  the  Poftlon  of  its  Vowel  is  beforq 
three  Confonants  ;  the  laft  Syllable  of  head^ 
longy  and  the  laft  Syllable  of  fiamingy  are 
floort-i  even  tho'  the  confecutlve  Confonants 
are  in  both  cafes  Four. 


*  Sup.  p.  74.  83* 

Such 
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Such  then  in  Englifi  being  the  force  Ch.TIL 
of  Accentual  Quantity,  we  are  now  ^"^^^^ 
to  confider  thofe  Feet,  thro*  which  not 
our  Verfe,  but  ouR  Prose  may  be  harmo- 
nized. 

Now  thefe  Feet  are  no  other  than  the 
TWO  Pi^^ANS,  already  defcribedf ,  and  their 
equivalent,  the  Cretic,  which  three 
may  more  particularly  be  called  the  Feet 
FOR  Prose^, 

In  Profe-compojitlon  they  may  be  called 
thofe  Ingredients,  which,  like  Salt  in  a 
Banquet,  ferve  to  give  it  a  relifli.  Like 
Salt  too,  we  Ihould  fo  employ  them, 
that  we  may  riot  feem  to  have  miftaken 
t:he  Seafoning  for  the  Food.  —  But  more 
of  this  hereafter  J. 

t  Sup.  p.  70,  71,  72. 

f  5//  egitur  [oratio]  ( ut  fupra  d'lxi)  permijia  et  tem- 
perata  numeris,  nec  dijfoluta^  nec  iota  nutnerofay 
Pteone  maxime,  &c.  Ad  Brut.  Orat.  f.  196  —  and 
foon  before,  f.  194.  Vjeoh  autem  minim}  eji  aptus  ad 
Verfum  ;  quo  libentius  enim  recepit  Oratio. 

X  J^f^'  P'  107.  108. 

As 
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Part  11.      As  to  the  Place  of  thefe  P^ans,  tho* 
'  they  have  their  efFedt  in  every  part  of  a 
Sentence,  yet  have  they  a  peculiar  energy 
at  its  Beginnings  and  its  End,   The  dif- 
ference is,  we  are  advifed  to  begin  with 
the  Jirji  Paan^  and  to  conclude  with  the 
fecond^  that  the  Sentence  in  each  Extreme 
may  be  audibly  markt*.    If  the  Sentence 
be  emphaticalr  and  call  for  fuch  attention, 
nothing  can  anfwer  the  purpofe  more  ef- 
fectually, than  that  characteristic 
LONG  Syllable,  which  in  the Jirjl  Ptean 
is  always  inceptivcy  in  the  fecond  is  al* 
ways  concliifive. 

For  want  of  better  examples  we  ven- 
ture to  illuftrate  by  the  following,  where 
we  have  markt  the  Two  P^ans,  together 
with  their  Equivalent  the  Cretic,  and 


*  Vid.  Arljiot.  Rhetor.  L.  III.  c.8.  p.  30.  Edit.  Sylb. 
Eft     liocialvoi  Sua  iiSriy  olvruii^im  uv  ro 

l^hy    X*  T.  A. 

where 
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where  we  have  not  only  markt  the  Time  Ch.IIH 
over  each  Syllable,  but  feparated  each  Foot 
by  a  disjundive  ftroke. 

Beauty  may  be — lofl^  may  be  for — years 
oiitlivd :  but  Virtue  remains  the  fame^  till 
Life  itfelf — IS  at  an  end. 

Again — 

^feep  IS  the^ A—fcenf  by  which  we — moUnt 
to  Fame  — nor  is  the  Silm-^mtt  to  be  gaind 
—biit  by  Saga — city  and  toil.  Fools  are 
Jure  to  lofe  their  way,  and  Cowards  fink 
beneath  the  difficulty :  the  wife  and  brave 
alone fij,cceed\  perfifl — in  their  attempt'^ 
and  never  yield — to  the  fatigue. 

The  Reader  in  thefe  examples  will  re- 
gard two  things ;  one,  that  the  Strokes  of 
Separation  mark  only  the  Feet^  and  are 
not  to  be  regarded  in  the  Keading ;  an- 
other, that  tho'  he  may  meet  perhaps  a 
few  inftances  agreeable  to  antient  Profody^  . 
yet  in  modern  Rhythm  like  this,  be  it 

Pro^ 
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Part  IL  of  die  or  Foetk-t  he  muft  exped  to  find 
^  ^'^'^  it  governed  for  the  greater  part  by  Ac-r 

CENT*. 

And  fo  much  for  Prof  die  Feet^  and 
Numerous  Profe^  which,  upon  the  Prin- 
ciples eftablifhed  by  antient  Critics,  we 
have  aimed  to  accommodate  to  our  own 
Language. 

But  we  flop  not  here,  having  a  few 
more  Speculations  to  fuggeft,  which,  ap- 
pearing to  arife  from  the  Principles  of  the 
old  Critics^  are  amply  verified  in  our  beft 
EngUJh  authors.  But  more  of  this  in  the 
following  Chapter. 


•  Sup.  p.  74.  83.  88. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Other  Decorations  of  Frofe  bejides  Fro* 
fdic  Feet  —  Alliteration  —  Sen- 
tences—Periods— ^Ctf^/Z/i?;/  to  avoid 
excefs  in  confecutive  Monofyllables—Ob" 
jeciionsy  made  and  an/were d — Author i" 
ties  alleged — Advice  about  Reading. 

BESIDES  the  Decoration  of  Frofa'ic  Ch.17. 
Feet<^  there  are  other  Decorations, 
admiflible  into  Englijh  Compojition,  fuch 
as  Alliteration,    and  Sentences, 
efpecially  the  Period. 

First  therefore  for  the  firft;  I  mean 
Alliteration. 

Among  the  Claffics  of  old  there  is  no 
finer  illuftration  of  this  Figure,  than  Lu- 

cretius's 


A 
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Part  II.  CRETius*s  Defcription  of  thofe  blefl 
^  abodes,  where  his  Gods,  detached  from 

Providential  Cares,  ever  lived  in  the  frui- 
tion of  divine  Serenity, 

Apparet  Divwn  numen^  T^^c/Que  o^ietay 
QuAs  72eque  concutiunt  venti,  neque  nu- 

bila  mm  bis 
A/per gunti    N-Rque    nix  acri  dhcrefa 

pruind 

Cahu  CAdens  violate  femperque  m7iubilus 
ather 

l^tegity  et  'Lh'B.ge  diffufo  i,\jmine  ridet^ 

Lucret.  III.  i8. 

The  fublime  and  accurate  Virgil  did 
hot  contemn  this  Decoration,  tho'  he  ufed 
it  with  fuch  pure,  unafFeded  Simplicity^ 
that  we  often  feel  its  Force,  without 
contemplating  the  Caufe.  Take  one  In- 
ftance  out  of  infinite,  with  which  his 
Works  abound. 

A\jrora 
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h\5rora  interea  VLiferis  MORtaiibus  al-  Ch. 
mam 

Extulerat  Luceru,  refsrens  opera  at  que 
la  Kb  ores  *. 

jEn.  XI.  V.  183* 


*  The  following  Account  of  this  Figure  is  taken 
from  PontanuSy  one  of  thefe  ingenious  Italiam, 
who  flourifhed  upon  the  revival  of  a  purer  Literature 
in  Europe, 

Ea  ig'itur  Jive  figura^  ftve  ernaius,  condiment  urn  quafi 
quoddam  nu?neris  affert,  placet  autem  nominare  Allite- 
RATIONEM,  quod  e  Literarum  allufione  conjiet.  Fit 
itaque  in  verfu^  quoties  diSiiones  continuata,  vel  bina,  vel 
terna  ab  tifdem  primts  confonantibus,  mutatis  aliquandu 
vocalibuSf  aut  ab  iifdem  imipiunt  Syllabis,  aut  ab 
jjsvEM  primis  vocalibus.  DeleSiat  autem  Aliat era- 
Tio  hac  merifice  in  primis  et  ultimis  locis  fail  a ,  in  mediis 
quoqucy  licet  ibidem  aures  miniis  fmt  intenta,  Ut 

**  Sava  fedens  fuper  arma  —  Virg. 

"  — tales  cafus  Caffandra  canebat,  ejufd. 
**  Infontem  infando  indicia.  —  ejufd. 

— longe  fate  Saxa  fonabant,  ejufd. 

**  — magna  mifceri  murmur e  pontum*  ejufd. 
"  ^aque  lacus  late  liquidos—'  ejufd. 

Fit  interdum  per  (ontinuationem  infequentis  verfus^  ut 
in  his  Lucretianis, 

Ad' 
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Part  II.     To  Virgil  wc  may  ztdd  the  fuperior 
authority  of  Homer. 

"Htoi  0  KocTTTrsSiov  TO  'AA^ioi/  olog  'AXuto, 

lA.  ^.201. 

Hermogenes,  the  Rhetorician,  when 
he  quotes  thefe  Lines,  quQtes  them  as  ah 


— adverfo  Jlabra  feruntur 
'*  Flumine. 

Atqui  Alliteratio  hac  ne  Ciceroni  quidem  dif- 
pUcutt  in  Oratione  folutd,  ut  cum  dixit  in  Bruto^ 
**  Nulla  Res  magis  penetrat  in  animos,  eofque  'Eingit^ 
"  FORmaty  FLEC/zV."  Et  in  Jecundo  de  Oratore ; 
*'  ^odqueme  iOiHcitare  svmne  solet.^*  ^id  quod  ne 
in  jocis  quidem  illis  tarn  kpidis  negleiia  eji  «  Plauto; 
ut  cum  garrientem  apud  herum  induxit  Panulum^ 
**  Ne  tu  oratorem  hum  Tucnis  PLEctas  postea.  "y^tque 
bac  quidem  Alliteratio  quemadmodum  iribus  in  iis 
fit  vocibus,  fit  alibi  etiam  in  duabus  fimili  modo,  Ut, 

**  — taciti  Ventura  videbont.  Virg. 
**  Tamo  tempus  erit. —  ejufd. 

JoHANNis  Jovian  I  Pontani  J^ius  —  Dialogus, 
Tom.  II.  p.  104.  Edit.  Venetisy  ap.  Aid.  15 19. 


example 
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example  of  the  Figure  here  mentioned,  Ch.IV^ 
but  calls  it  by  a  Greek  name,  IIAPH-  '  ^ 

Cicero  has  tranflated  the  above  Verfes 
elegantly,  and  given  us  too  Allitera- 
tion, tho'  not  under  the  fame  letters. 

mifer  in  campis  errabat  folus  Alceis, 
Ipfe  fuum  Cor  edeiis^  hominum  WEStigia 
vitans\  Cic. 

Arijiotle  knew  this  Figure,  and  called  it 
nAPOMOinSIS,  a  name  perhaps  not  fd 
precife  as  the  other,  becaufe  it  rather  ex-^ 
preifes  Refemblance  in  general,  than  that, 
which  arifes  from  Sound  in  particular. 


*  The  Explanation  of  it,  given  by  Hermogenes^ 
txa£lly  fillts  his  Inftahce.      W<x,^'f\yj\Q ffi  xaAAo? 

Parechesis  is  Beauty  in  jimilar  Words ^  which  under  a 
different  fignification  sound  the  farne.  E^y.o<y.  sxi^l 
'Eu^fcr.  To/A.       p.  193.  Edit.  Porti,  1570. 

H  His 
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PartIL  His  example  is — AFPON  ya^  ixa^ev,  AP- 
^     '        rON  Tsra^'  au]^ 

The  Latin  Rhetoricians  ftiled  it  An- 
noMinatio,  and  give  us  examples  of 
fimilar  charaderf. 

But  the  moft  fingular  Fad  is, that  fo ear/y 
in  our  own  Hiftory,  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Second,  this  Decoration  was  efteemed 
and  cultivated  both  by  the  Englijh  and  the 
Welch,  So  we  are  informed  by  Giraldus 
Cambrenjisy  3.  contemporary  Writer,  who, 
having  firft  given  the  Welch  inftance,  fub- 
joins  the  Ejtglijl:)  in  the  following  verfe — 

God  is  together  Gammen  and  Wife  do  me, 

—that  is,  God  is  at  once  both  Joy  and 
Wifdom, 

He  calls  the  Figure  by  the  Latin  Name 
Annominatio,  and  adds,     that  the  two 


*  Ariftot.  Rhet.  III.  g.  p.  132,  Edlu  Sylh. 
\  Scrip,  ad  Herenn.  L.  IV»  f,  29. 

Na- 
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Nations  were  fo  attached  to  this  verbal  Ch. 

Ornament  in  every  high  fitified  Compo- 
fit  ion  ^  that  nothing  was  by  them  ejleemed 

elegantly  delivered^  no  T>i5lion  conjidered 

hut  as  rude  and  rujiic,  if  it  were  not 
*'  fi^fi  ^^ipiy  refined  with  the  polijlnng  Art 
^*  oj  this  Figure"^,' 

'Tis  perhaps  from  this  National  Tafte 
of  ours  that  we  derive  many  Proverbial 
Similes,  which,  if  we  except  the  Sound, 
feem  to  have  no  other  merit — Fine,  as 
Five  pence — Rounds  as  a  Robin — &c. 

Even  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  a- 
dopted  the  pradiice,  but  then  it  was  in  a 
manner  fuitable  to  fuch  Geniufes. 


*  Pra  cunSlis  cuiem  Rhetorlcis  exornationihus  Anno- 
MiNATioNE  magis  utuntur^  eaque  precipue  fpecie^  qua 
primal  di£lionum  litteras  vel  fyllabas  convent entid  jungit, 
Adeo  igitur  hoc  verborum  ornatu  du?e  nationes  (Angli 
fcil.  et  Camhr'i)  in  omni  fermone  exquifito  utuntur,  ut 
nihil  ab  his  eleganter  di£tum,  nullum  nifi  rude  et 
agrefte  cenfeatur  eloquium,  fi  non  fchematis  hujus 
lima  plene  fuerit  expolitum.  Girald,  Cambrenfis 
Cambria  Defcripiio^  p.  88g.  Edit.  Fol.  Cawdeni,  1603. 

H  2  Spenser 
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Part  iL      Spenser  fays — 

For  not  to  have  been  dipt  in  Lethe  Lake 
Could  SAVE  THE  SoN  of  Thetis  from 
to  die  y 

But  that  BLIND  Bard  did  him  immortal 
make 

With  Verfesy  dipt  in  Dew  of  CaJIalie. 

Shakspeare  fays— ' 

Had  my  fweet  Harry  had  but  half 
their  numbers, 

This  day  might  /,  hanging  on  Hot- 
spur's neck^ 

Have  talked,  &c. 

Hen.  IVth,  Part  2d,  ACt  2d. 

Milton  followed  them. 

For  Eloquence,  the  Soul  ;  Song  charms 
the  Sense.  P.  L.  II.  556. 

and  again. 

Behemoth,  biggest  born  of  Earthy 
upheavd 

Flis  vafinefs^  P.  L.  VII.  471. 

From 
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From  Dryden  we  feled  one  example  Ch. 
out  of  many,  for  no  one  appears  to  have 
employed  this  Figure  more  frequently,  or 
(like  Virgil  J  with  greater  Simplicity  and 
Strength. 

Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  FIealth 
li'/ihought^ 

Than  fee  the  Doctor  for  a  naufeous 

Draught. 
T^he  Wife  for  cure  on  exercife  depend  ; 
God  never  made  his  Work  for  Man  to 

MEND.  Dryd.  Fables. 

Pope  fmgs  in  his  'Diinciad — 

'Twas  chat  f  ring,  gwiniiigt  tiiouthitig^  jab-r 
hiring  all ; 

^nd  Noise,  and  Norton;  Prangling, 

and  Breval  ; 
Dennis,  ^Zy^^/ Dissonance.— ^ 

Which  Lines,  tho'  truly  poetical  and 
humorous,  may  be  fufpedted  by  fome  to 
Ihew  their  Art  too  confpicuoifiy^  and  too 

H  3  nearly 
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Part  II.  nearly  to  refemble  that  Verfe  of  old  En^ 
mus — • 

0/  Tite,  Tute^  Tatiy  iLibi  T^anta,  7)- 
ra7iney  Tulijii. 

Script,  ad  Herenn.  L.  IV.  f.  i8. 

Gray  begins  a  fublime  Ode, 
Ruin  feize  thee^  ruthless  King,  &c. 

We  might  quote  alfo  Alliterations 
from  Profe  Writers,  but  thofe,  we  have 
alleged,  we  think  fiifficient. 

Nor  is  Elegance  only  to  be  found  in 
Jingle  JVords,  or  in  Jingle  Feet  it  may 
be  found,  when  "wq  put  them  together,  in 
our  peculiar  mode  of  putting  them.  'Tis 
out  of  Words  and  Feet  thus  compounded 
that  we  form  Sentences,  and  among 
Sentences  none  fo  ftriking,  none  fo  pleaf- 
ing,  as  THE  Period.  The  reafon  is, 
that,  while  other  Sentences  are  indejinite, 
and  i^like  a  Geometrical  Right-line)  may 

produced  indejinitely,  the  Period  (like 

a  Cir- 
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ISL  Circular  Line)  is  always  circumfcrihed<i  Ch.lV, 
returns,  and  terminates  at  a  given  point. 
Jn  other  words,  while  other  Sentences, 
by  the  help  of  common  Copulatives,  have 
a  fort  of  boundlefs  effujion  \  the  coiijlituent 
farts  of  a  Period*  have  a  fort  of  rejlex 
union,   in  which  union  the  Sentence  is 
fo  far  complete,  as  neither  to  require, 
nor  even  to  admit  a  farther  extenfion. 
Readers  find  a  pleafure  in  this  grateful 
Circuity  which  leads  them  fo  agreeably  to 
an  acquifition  of  know)ege. 
f 

The  Author,  if  he  may  be  permitted, 
would  refer  by  way  of  illuflratipn  to  the 


*  Vid.  Arlft.  Rhei.  III.  c.  9.     Demetr.  Fhal 
Elocut.  f.  10,  &c. 

The  compa5i  combining  charaSier  of  the  Period  is 
well  illuftrated  by  Demetrius  in  the  following  Simile. 
*'Eoi>t£  y-iM  rx  {j.h  zTt^io^Dix  xuXcc  roTg  Ai'Ooi?,  roTf 

canjiitutive  Members  of  THE  Period  refemble  thofe 
Stones,  whiih  mutually  fupport^  and  keep  vaulted  Roofs 
together,    f.  13. 

H  4  Be- 
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Fart  I  r.  Beg  Innings  of  bis  Hermes,  and  his 
Philosophical  Arrangements,  where 
feme  Attempts  have  been  made  in  this 
Periodical  Style.  He  would  refer  alfo 
for  much  more  illuftrious  examples,  to 
the  Opening  of  Cicero's  Offices;  to 
that  of  the  capital  Oration  of  Demos- 
thenes concerning  the  Crown;  and 
to  that  of  the  celebrated  Panegyric, 
made  (if  he  may  be  fo  called)  by  the  fa- 
ther of  Periods y  Isocrates. 

Again  — every  Compound  Sentence  is 
compounded  of  other  Sentences  tnore fmple, 
which,  compared  to  one  another,  have  a 
certain  proportion  of  Length.  Now  'tis  in 
general  a  good  Rule,  that  among  thefe 
confiituent  Sentences  the  last  (if  pof- 
fible)  fliould  be  equal  to  the  first  ;  oi  if 
not  equal,  then  rather  longer  than  fhorter*. 


*  — aui  PARI  A  ejfe  dehent  POSTERIOR  A  fuperiori- 
buSf  EXTREMA  primis aut,  quod  eji  et  'iayn  melius  et 
iucundius,  longiora.     Cic.  de  Orat.  III.  f.  136. 


The 
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The  reafon    is,  that  without  a  fpecial  Ch  IV. 
Caufe,  abrupt  Conclufions  are  offenfve,  and  ^"  ^ 
the  Reader,  like  a  Traveller  quietly  pur- 
fuing  his  Journey,  finds  an  unexpeded 
precipice,  where  he  is  difagreeably  ftopt. 

To  thefe  Speculations  concerning  Sen^ 
fences^  we  fubjoin  a  few  others. 

It  has  been  called  a  fault  in  our  Lan- 
guage, that  it  abounds  in  Monosyl- 
lables. As  thefe,  in  too  lengthened 
^  fuite,  difgrace  a  Compoficion ;  Lord 
Shaftefoury^  (who  ftudied  purity  of  Stile 
with  great  attention)  limited  their  number 
to  nine^  and  was  careful,  in  his  CharaBeri^ 
Jiicsy  tg  conform  to  his  own  Law.  Even 
in  Latin  too  many  of  them  were  con- 
demned by  ^in^ilian^. 

Above  all,  care  fhould  be  had,  that 
a  Sentence  end  not  with  a  crowd  of  theniy 


*  Etiam  MoNOSYLLABA,  Ji  plura  funt,  male  conti- 
nuabuntur :  quia  necejfe  eji^  CoMPOsiTio,  multis  claU" 
fulls  concifai  SUBSULTET.    inft.  drat.  IX.  4. 

thofe 
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II.  thofe  efpecially  of  the  vulgar,  unt unable 
fort,  fuch  as,  to  Jet  it  upy  to  get  by  and 
by  at  it,  &c.  for  thefe  difgrace  a  Sentence 
that  may  be  otherwife  laudable,  and  are 
like  the  Rabble  at  the  clofe  of  fome  pomp- 
ous Cavalcade. 

'TwAs  by  thefe,  and  other  arts  of  fi- 
milar  fort,  that  Authors  in  diftant  ages 
have  cultivated  their  stile.  Look- 
ing upon  Knowlege  (if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  allufion)  to  pafs  into  the  Man- 
Jions  of  the  Mind  thro'  Language', 
they  were  careful  (if  I  may  purfue  the 
metaphor)  not  to  offend  in  the  Vesti- 
bule. They  did  not  efteem  it  pardon- 
able to  defpife  the  Public  Ear,  when  they 
faw  the  Love  of  Numbers  fo  univerfally 
diffufed 


*  Nihil  eft  auiein  tarn  cognatum  mentibus  nos- 
TRis,  quam  Numeri  atque  Voces  \  quibus  et  exc'i' 
tamur,  et  incendimur,  et  lenimur,  et  languefcmius,  et  ad 
h'tlaritatem  et  ad  irijiitiam  ft^pe  deducimur  ;  quorum  ilia 
fumma  vis,  &c.    Cic.  de  Orat.  III.  f.  197. 

Nor 
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Nor  were  they  difcouraged,  as  if  they  Ch 
thought  their  labour  would  be  loft.  In 
thefe  wore  rejinedy  but  yet  popular  Arts, 
they  knew  the  amazing  difference  between 
the  Power  to  execute,  and  the  Power  to 
judge-, — rthat  to  execute  was  the  joint  Ef- 
fort of  Genius  and  of  Habit  \  a  painful  Ac- 
quifition,  only  attainable  by  the  Few;— 
TO  JUDGE,  the  fimple  Effort  of  xhdX plain 
but  common  Senfe,  imparted  by  Providence 
in  fome  degree  to  every  one*. 

But  here  raethinks  an  Objedor  de- 
mands— And  are  Authors  then  to  com^ 
"  form  their  Treat  if es  by  Rule? 

— Are  they  to  ballance  Periods  ?  —  To 
"  fcan  Pceans  and  Cretics  ? — To  affeB  Al- 
**  liter  at  ions  ?  —  To  enumerate  MonofyU 
**  lables,  &c.** 


*  Mirabile  EST,  cum  plurimum  in  Faciendo  interfit 
inter  do£lum  et  rudem,  quam  non  mulium  differat  in 
Judicando.    Ibid.  III.  f.  197, 

If, 
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Part  IL  If,  in  anfwer  to  this  Obje(f^or,  it  fhould 
be  faid,  they  ought,  the  Permiffion 
fhould  at  leafl  be  tempered  with  much 
caution.  Thefe  Arts  are  to  be  fo  blended 
with  a  pure  but  common  Stile,  that  the 
Reader,  as  he  proceeds,  may  only  feel 
their  latent  force.  If  ever  they  become 
glarings  they  degenerate  into  Affe5iation  ; 
an  Extreme  more  difgufting,  becaufe  lefs 
natural,  than  even  the  vulgar  language 
of   an    unpolifhed    Clown.       'Tis  in 

Writing,   as   in  Ading  The  beft 

Writers  are  like  our  late  admired  Gar- 
rick.  —  And  how  did  that  able  Genius 
employ  his  Art  ? — Not  by  a  vain  ojkn^ 
tation  of  any  one  of  its  powers,  but  by 
a  latent  life  of  them  all  in  fuch  an  ex- 
hibition of  Nature,  that,  while  we  were 
prefent  in  a  Theatre,  and  only  beholding 
an  Ador,  we  could  not  help  thinking  our- 
felves  in  Denmark  with  Hamlet,  or  in 
Bofworth  Fiejd  with  Richard*. 

There 

*  Ubicunque  Ars  ostentatur,  Veritas  abejfe 
iiid(tur.    ^tn£iU.  Inft'u.  X.  3.  p.  587.  Edit.  Capp. 
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There  is  another  Objedlon  ftill  — ^  Ch.lV. 
Thefe  Speculations  may  be  called  Minu-  ^ 

things  partaking  at  beft  more  of 
the  elegant,  than  of  the  foUd\  and  attended 
with  difficulties,  beyond  the  value  of  the 
labour. 

To  anfwer  this,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that,  when  Habit  is  once  gained,  nothing 
fo  eafy  as  PraBice,  When  the  Ear  is 
once  habituated  to  thefe  Verbal  Rhythms^ 
it  forms  them  fponfafieoiijly,  without  at- 
tention or  labour.  If  we  call  for  in- 
flances,  what  more  eafy  to  every  Smith, 
to  every  Carpenter,  to  every  common 
mechanic,  than  the  feveral  'Energies  of 
their  proper  Art s'^' ^    How  little  do  even 

the 


•—^a funt  Kkt'e.s  ALTioRESi plurumque  occultan- 
TUR,  ut  Artes  fint.  Ejufd.  VIII.  c  3.  p.  478.  Edit. 
Capper. ^Desin IT  Ars  ejfe^  ft  appareat.  Ejufd. 
IV.  2.  p.  249. 

*  See  D'lonyf.  Haltcarn.  de  StruSf.  Oral.  f.  25. 
Tvhere  this  Argument  is  well  enforced  by  the  common. 

welU 
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Part  II.  the  rigid  Laws  of  Verfe  obftrud:  a  Genius 
^  truly  Poetic  ?  How  little  did  they  cramp 
a  Milton,  a  Dry  den,  or  a  Pc)j)^  I*  Cicero 
writes  that  Antipater  the  Sidonian  could 
pour  forth  Hexameters  extempore  f  i  and 
that,  whenever  he  chofe  to  verfify,  Words 
followed  him  of  courfe.  We  may  add  to 
Antipater  the  antient  Rhapfodijis  of  the 
Greeksy  and  the  modern  Improvtfatori  of 
the  Italians,  If  this  then  be  pra£ticable 
in  Verfey  how  much  more  fo  in  Profe  ? 
In  Prqfe^  the  Laws  of  which  fo  far  differ 
from  thofe  of  Poetry,  that  we  can  at  any 


W/-/f«oxf«  Habit  OF  Reading,  fo  difficult  at  firft, 
yet  gradually  growing  fo  familiar,  that  we  perform 
it  at  laft  without  deliberation,  juft  as  we  fee,  or 
hear. 

t  Cic.  de  Oratore,  L.  III.  194.  The  fame  great 
"writer  in  another  place,  fpeaking  of  tlie  power  of  Ha- 
bit, fubjoins — Id  autem  bona  difcipUnci  exerciiatis,  qui  et 
multa  fcripferint,  et  quacunque  etiam  fine  fcripto  dicerent 
fimilia  Jcriptorum  effecerintt  mn  erit  difficilimum.  Ante 
enim  circumfcribiiur  7ncnte  Sententia,  confejlimque 
Verba  concurrunt,  &c.    Orator,  ad  Brut,  f.  200. 

time 
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time  relax  them  as  we  find  expedient  ?  Nay  Ch.lV. 
more,  where  to  relax  them  is  not  only 
expedient,  but  even  neceJJ'ary.  becaufe  tho* 
Numerous  Compofition  may  be  a  Requifitey 
yet  regularly  returning  Rhythm  is  a  thing 
we  (hould  avoid  *  ? 

In  every  whole,  whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, the  conftituent  Farts  well  merit  our 
regard,  and  in  nothing  more,  than  in  the 
facility  of  their  co-incidence.  If  we  view 
a  Landfkip,  how  pleafing  the  Harmony 
between  Hills  and  Woods,  between  Rivers 
and  Lawns  \  If  we  feled:  from  this  Land- 
fkip a  Tree,  how  well  does  ths  Trunk 
correfpond  with  its  Branches,  and  the 
whole  of  its  Form  with  its  beautiful  Ver- 
dure ?  If  we  take  an  Animal,  for  ex- 
ample, a  fine  Horfe,  what  a  Union  in  his 


*  Multum  inter eji,  utrum  uumeros  a  Jit  (id  eji,  fi- 
miUi  Numerorum)  an  plane  e  numeris,  con/let  Or aiio. 
Alterum  fi  fity  intolerabile  vitium  eji :  alterum  nifi  fity 
dijfipata^  et  inculta,  et  fiums  eJi  0 ratio,  Ejufd.  ad 
Brut.  f.  220. 

Colour^ 
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Partll.  Colour,   his  Figure,  and  his  Motions  ? 

^  ^  If  one  of  human  race,  what  more  pleajingly 
congenial^  than  when  Virtue  and  Genius 
appear  to  animate  a  graceful  Figured 

'^pulchro  veniejis  e  cor  fore  virtus  ? 

The  charm  increafes,  if  to  a  graceful  F/- 
gure  we  add  a  graceful  Elocution.  Elocu- 
tion too  is  heightened  flillj  if  it  convey 
elegant  Sentiments  ;  and  thefe  again  are 
heightened,  if  cloathed  with  graceful  Dic- 
tion^ that  is,  with  Words,  which  are  pure; 
precife,  and  well  arranged. 

But  this  brings  us  home  to  the  very 
Jpot,  whence  we  departed.  We  are  in- 
fenfibly  returned  to  Numerous  Gompojition^ 
and  view  in  Speech  however  referred, 
whether  to  the  Body  or  the  Mind,  whe- 
ther to  the  Organs  of  Pronunciation,  or 
the  Purity  of  Didion ;  whether  to  the 
Purity  of  Didion,  or  the  Truth  of  Sen- 
timent, how  perfe5lly  natural  the  Co-inci- 
dence of  every  part. 


I 
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We  muft  not  then  call  thefe  'verbal  Ch  lV; 
Decorations^  Minuti^;  Thfey  are  eflen-  """"^^^"^ 
tial  to  the  Beauty,  nay  to  the  Completion 
of  the  Whole.  Without  them  the  Com- 
pofition,  tho'  its  Sentiments  may  be  juft^ 
is  like  a  Pidlure,  with  good  Drawings 
but  with  bad  and  defedlive  Colouring, 

These  we  are  affured  were  the  Senti*- 
ments  of  Cicero^  whom  we  muft  allow 
to  have  been  a  Mafter  in  his  Art,  and 
"Who  has  amply  and  accurately  treated 
^verbal  Decoration  and  numerous  Compo- 
fition  in  no  lefs  than  two  Capital  Trea- 
tifes*,  ftrengthening  withal  his  own  Au- 
thority with  that  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus  ;  to  whom,  if  more  were 
wantirig,  we  might  add  the  names  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  Dionysius  of 

tiALICARNASSUS,  DlONYSIUS  LoNGlMUS, 

and  QuiNCTiLiAN, 


.  *  His  Oraibr^  and  his  Orators. 

I  Hav- 


I 
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Part  11.      Having  prefumed  thus  far  to  advife 
* ' ^       Authors,  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
faying  a  word  to  Readers,  and  the  more 
fo,  as  the  Subjedt  has  not  often  been 
touched. 

Whoever  reads  a  perfect  or  finijloed 
Compojition^  whatever  be  the  Language, 
whatever  the  Subjed:,  fhould  read  it,  evea 
if  alone-i  both  audibly ^  and  diJiinSily* 

In  a  Compofition  of  this  Charader 
not  only  precife  Words  are  admitted,  but 
Words  metaphorical  and  ornamental.  And 
farther  —  as  every  Sentence  contains  a 
latent  Harmony,  fo  is  that  Harmony  de- 
rived from  the  Rhythm  of  its  conftituents 
Parts  *. 

A  Composition  then  like  thisy  fhould 
(as  I  faid  before)  be  read  both  dijiindlly  and 


•  See  before,  from  p.  84  to  p.  105. 

audibly ; 
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audibly,   with  due  regard  to  Stops  and  Ch.IV. 
Paufes ;  with  occafional  Elevations  and  '"^^ 
Depreflions  of  the  Voice,  and  whatever 
elfe  conftitutes^///?  and  accurate^  Pronun- 
ciation.   He,  who  defpifing,  or  negled:- 
ing,  or  knowing  nothing  of  all  this,  reads 
a  Work  of  fuch  charadter,  as  he  would 
read  a  Seflions-paper,  will  not  only  mifs 
many  beauties  of  the  Stile^  but  will  prob- 
ably mifs  (which  is  worfe)  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Senfe. 

Something  ftill  remains  concerning 
the  Dodrine  of  Whole  and  Parts,  and 
thofe  EiTentials  of  Dramatic  Imitation, 
Manners,  Sentiment,  and  the  Fable.  . 
But  thefe  Inquiries  properly  form  other 
Chapters. 


*  Vid.  Scriptor.  ad  Herenn,  L.  T.  f.  3.  L.  IIT.  f.  19. 
20.  21.  22.  23.  p.  4.  73.  74.  75.  Edit.  Oxon,  1718., 


CHAP. 

r 
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Part  II. 

Wi    i"y  I 


CHAP.  V. 

Concerning  Whole  and  V arts,  as  ejen- 
tial  to  the  conjlituting  of  a  legitimate 
Work — tlie  'Theory  illujl  rated  from  the 
Georgics  of  Viv.G\h^  aud  the  Me- 
NEXENtis  OF  Vlat:o— fame  Theory  ap' 
plied  to  fmaller  pieces — Totality,  ef-^ 
fential  to  fmall  Works ^  as  well  as  great 
— Examples  to  illuftrate — i^c  curacy, 
another  EJfejjtial  —  more  fo  to  fmaller 
pieces^  and  why — Tranfitioji  to  Drama- 
tic Speculations. 

EVERY  legitimate  V/ork  fhould  be 
One,  as  much  as  a  Vegetable,  or 
an  Animal ;  and,  to  be  One  like  them,  it 
fhould  be  a  Whole,  confjling  of  ^ art 
and  be  in  nothing  redundant^  in  nothing 
deficient.  The  difference  is,  the  Whole 
of  an  Animal y  or  a  Vegetable  confifts  of 
Parts,  which  exifi  at  once:  the  Whole 
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cf  an  Oration y  or  a  Poem,  as  it  muft  be  Ch.V. 
either  heard  or  perufed,  confifts  of  Parts 
not  taken  at  once^  but  in  a  due  and  orderly 
SiicceJJion. 

The  Defcription  of  such  a  Whole  is 
perfedlly  fimple,  but  not,  for  that  Simpli^ 
citji  the  lefs  to  be  approved. 

A  Whole,  we  are  vcS.oxmtA,  Jhould have 
a  Beginning,  Middle^  and  End^,  If  we 
doubt  this,  let  us  fuppofe  a  Compofition 
to  want  them : — would  not  the  very  vulgar 
fay,  it  had  neither  head  nor  tail? 

Nor  are  the  Conjiitutive  Parts,  tho* 
equally  fimple  in  their  defcription,  for 
that  reafon  lefs  founded  in  truth.  A  Be- 
ginning is  that^  which  nothing  necejfarily 
precedes,  but  which  fomething  naturally  fol~ 


*  UAo'J  dc  ift  TO  Ep^ov  cc^^y^v  Xj  (xsjov  teAewttjv. 
Arift.  Poet.  cap.  7.  p.  231.  Edit.  Sylb. 

I  3  lows. 
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II.  lows.  An  End  is  that^  which  nothing  na^ 
turally  follows^  hut  which  fomething  ne- 
cejj'arily  precedes,  A  Middle  is  that, 
which  fomething  precedes^  to  dijiinguijh  it 
jrom  a  Beginning ;  and  which  fomething  foU 
lows,  to  dijiinguijh  it  from  an  End'^, 

I  might  illuftrate  this  from  a  Proposi- 
tion in  Euclid.  The  fating  of  the  thing 
to  be  proved,  makes  the  Beginning;  the 
proving  of  it,  makes  the  Middle;  and 
the  afferting  of  it  to  have  been  proved, 
makes  the  Conclusion,  or  End  :  and 
thus  is  every  fuch  Propojition  a  complete 
and  perfedt  Whole, 

The  fame  holds  in  Writings  of  a  cha- 
racter totally  different.    Let  us  take  for 

viu^xi.  TiXivrn  §\  rivKvllov^  o  dvlo  (Atr*  aAAo  zri' 
tSto  aAAo  JJ/j/'    MtVof  aulo^  fjt.tT*  aAAo,  >^  ^£t* 

£Jta^o  £Tf^ov.  Arift.  Poet.  cap.  7.  p.  231,  232.  Edit, 
Sylb. 

an 
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an  Example  the  mofl  highly  finifhed  Per-  Ch.  V. 
formance  among  the  Romans^  and  that  in  ^ 
their  moft  polifhed  period,  I  mean  the 
Georgics  of  Virgil, 

^id  factat  Icetas  fegetes,  quo  fidere  terram 
Vert  ere  y  Mcecenas,  (11)  ulmifque  adjungere 
vites 

Convem'at;  (iii)  qn^^  cura  houm,  qui  cul- 

tus  habendo 
Sit  pecori\  (iv)  apibus  quanta  experientia 

parcisf 
Hinc  Qanere  incipiam,  &c. 

Virg.  Georg.  I. 

In  thefe  Lines,  and  fo  on  (if  we  confult 
the  Original)  for  forty-two  Lines  inclufive, 
we  have  the  Beginning;  which  Begin- 
ning includes  two  things,  the  Plan, 
and  THE  Invocation. 

In  the  four  firft  Verfes  we  have  the 
Plan,  which  Plan  gradually  opens  and  be- 
comes the  Whole  Work,  as  an  Acorn, 

I  4  when 
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Part  1 1,  ^hea  developed,  becomes  a  perfed  Oak. 
After  this  comes  the  Invocation,  which 
extends  to  the  laft  of  the  forty-two  Verfes 
above  mentioned.  The  two  together  give 
us  the  true  charaBer  of  a  Beginning, 
which,  as  above  defcribed,  nothing  can 
precede,  and  which,  'tis  neceflary  that 
feme  thing  JJoouId follow* 

The  remaining  Part  of  the  firft  Book, 
together  with  the  three  Books  following, 
to  Verfe  the  4.58th  of  Book  the  Fourth, 
make  the  Middle,  which  alfo  has  its 
true  charadter,  that  of  fucceeding  the  Be- 
ginningy  where  we  tx'^tO.fome  thing  fart  her  \ 
and  that  preceding  the  End^  where  we 
exped:  nothing  more* 

The  eight  laft  Verfes  of  the  Poem 
make  the  End,  which,  like  the  Begin- 
ning  is  fliort,  and  which  preferves  its  real 
charader  by  fatisfying  the  Reader,  that 

all  is  complete,  and  that  nothing  is  to  fol" 

low. 
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Jow.    The  Performance  is  even  dated.    It  Ch. 
finifhes  like  an  Epiftle,   giving  us  the 
Place  and  Time  of  writing  ;  but  then 
giving  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  they 
ought  to  come  from  Virgil*. 

But  to  open  our  thoughts  into  a  farther 
Detail. 

As  the  Poem  from  its  very  Name  refpeds 
various  Matters  relative  to  Land, 
(Georgica)  and  v^hich  are  either  imme- 
diately or  mediately  conneded  with  it : 
among  the  variety  of  thefe  matters  the 
Poem  begins  from  the  loweji,  and  thence 
advances  gradually  from  higher  to  higher y 
till  having  reached  the  highejl,  it  there 
properly  Jiops, 

The  jirft  Book  begins  from  the  Jimple 
Culture  of  the  Earth,  and  from  its  hum- 


*  See  Philofophical  Arrangements,  p.  295,  296, 

BLEST 
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Part II.  BLEST  pROGENV,  Com,  Legumes,  Flow- 
^  '      crs,  &c.  t 

'Ti?  a  NOBLER  Species  of  Vege- 
tables, which  employs  the  fecond  Book, 
where  we  are  taught  the  Culture  of  Trees, 
and,  among  others,  of  that  important  pair, 
the  Olive  and  the  Vine*.  Yet  it 
muft  be  remembered,  that  all  this  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  culture  of  mere  Vege- 
table  and  Inanimate  Nature. 

'Tis  in  the  third  Book  that  the  Poet 
rifes  to  Nature  sensitive  and  ani- 
mated, when  he  gives  us  precepts  about 
Cattle^  Horfes^  Sheep,  &c.J 


t  Thefe  are  implied  by  Virgil  in  the  firji  Line  of 
his  firjl  Book,  and  in  every  other  part  of  it,  the  Epi- 
fodes  and  Epilogue  excepted. 

*  This  too  is  jflerted  at  the  Beginning  of  his  firjl 
Pook  —  Ulmifque  adjungere  Viies — and  is  the  intire 
fubje£i  of  the  Jecond,  the  fame  exceptions  made  as  be- 
fore. 

X  This  is  the  third  fubje£l  mentioned  in  the  Froeme^ 
and  fills  (according  to  juft  order)  the  intire  third  Bookj 
making  the  fame  exceptions,  as  before. 

At 
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At  length,  in  the  fourth  Book,  when  Ch.  V. 


matters  draw  to  a  Conclufion,  then  'tis 
he  treats  his  Subjed:  in  a  moral  and 
POLITICAL  WAY.  He  no  longer  purfues 
the  Culture  of  the  mere  brute  Nature  i 
he  then  defcribes,  as  he  tells  us, 

Mores,  et  Jludiay  et  populos,  et  preZ" 
lia^  Sec. 

for  fuch  is  the  charader  of  his  Bee?, 
thofe  truly  Social  and  Political  Ani- 
mals. *Tis  here  he  firft  mentions  ^rts, 
and  Memory,  and  Laws,  and  Families, 
'Tis  here  (their  great  fagacity  confidered) 
he  fuppofes  a  portion  imparted  of  a  SuB- 
LiMER  Principle.  'Tis  here  that  every 
thing  Vegetable  or  merely  Brutal  feems 
forgotten,  while  all  appears  at  leaft  Hu- 
man, and  fometimes  even  Divine. 

His  quidam  Jignis,  atque  hcec  exempla  fe- 
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JEtherios  dixere  :  deum  namque  ire  per 
omnes 

^errafque  tra^lufqiie  maris y  &c. 

Geor.  IV.  219. 

When  the  fabjedl  will  not  permit  him 
to  proceed  farther,  he  fuddenly  conveys 
his  Reader,  by  the  Fable  of  Arist-^us, 
among  Nymphs,  Heroes,  Demi-gods  and 
Gods^  and  thus  leaves  him  in  company^ 
fuppofed  more  than  mortal. 

This  is  not  only  a  fublime  Conclu- 
sion to  the  fourth  Book,  but  naturally 
leads  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  whole 
Work  for  he  does  no  more  after  this 
than  Jhortly  recapitulate,  and  elegantly 
blend  his  recapitulating  with  a  Compli- 
ment to  Augujius, 

But  even  this  is  not  all. 

The  dry,  dida5lic  charader  of  the 
Georgics  made  it  neceflary,  they  fliould 

be 
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be  enlivened  by  Episodes  and  Digres-  Ch 
SIGNS.  It  has  been  the  Art  of  the  Poet, 
that  thefe  Epifodes  and  Digrejjions  fhould 
be  homogeneous :  that  is,  fliould  fo  connedt 
with  the  Subje6l,  as  to  become  (as  it  were) 
Parts  of  it.  On  thefe  Principles  every 
Book  has  for  its  End,  what  I  call  ^an 
Epilogue;  for  its  Beginning,  2in  Invoca" 
tion ;  and  for  its  Middle,  the  feveral 
Precepts^  relative  to  its  Siibjedl,  I  mean 
Hujbandry.  Having  a  Beginning's  a  Mid^ 
dle^  and  an  End,  every  Part  itself 
becomes  a  smaller  Whole,  tho'  with 
refpe(fl  to  the  general  Plan  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  Part.  Thus  the  Human 
Arm  with  a  view  to  its  Elbow,  its  Hand, 
its  Fingers,  &c.  is  as  clearly  a  Whole, 
as  it  is  fimply  but  a  Part  with  a  view 
to  the  intire  Body, 

The  smaller  Wholes  of  this  divine 
Poem  may  merit  fome  attention ;  by  thefe 
I  mean  each  particular  Book, 

Each 
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PartlL      Each  Book  has  an  Invocation.  7he 
^ Jlrji  invokes  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  va- 
rious rural  Deities,  and  laftly  Augujius  % 
the  fecond  invokes  Bacchus ;  the  third  Pales 
and  Apollo ;  the  fourth^  his  Patron  Ma-' 
cenas»    I  do  not  dwell  on  thefe  Invoca^ 
tionsi  much  lefs  on  the  Parts  which  fol- 
low, for  this  in  fad:  would  be  writing  a 
Comment  upon  the  Poem.    But  the  Epi- 
logues, befides  their  own  intrinfic  beauty^ 
are  too  much  to  our  purpofe,  to  be  paft 
in  filence. 

In  the  arrangement  of  them  the  Poet 
feems  to  have  purfued  fuch  an  Order,  as 
that  alternate  Affedions  fliould  be  alter- 
nately excited 5  and  this  he  has  done,  w^ell 
knowing  the  importance  of  that  generally 
acknowleged  Truth,  the  Force  derived  to 
Contraries  by  their  juxta-pofition  or  fuc- 
ceffion*.     The  firji  Book  ends  with  thofe 


*  See  before,  p.  50,  51,  &c. 

POR- 
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Portents  and  Prodigies,  both  upon  Ch 
Earth  and  in  the  Heavens,  which  pre- 
ceded  the  Death  of  the  Didator  Ca/ar, 
To  thefe  direful  fcenes  the  Epilogue  of 

fecond  Book  oppofes  the  Tranquility 
AND  Felicity  of  the  rural  Life^ 
which  (as  he  informs  us)  FadHon  and  civil 
Difcord  do  not  ufually  impair— 

Non  res  Romanay  perkuraqiie  regna~ 

In  the  Ending  of  the  third  Book  we  read 
of  a  Pestilence,  and  of  Nature  in  de- 
'vqftation-,  in  the  fourth,  of  Nature  re- 
stored, and,  by  help  of  the  Gods,  re^ 
pknijhed. 

As    this    CONCLUDING    EPILOGUE  (I 

mean  the  Fable  of  Arijiceus )  occupies  the 
moft  important  place,  fo  is  it  decorated 
accordingly  with  Language,  Events,  Places, 
and  Perfonages, 

No  Language  was  ever  morepolifhed  ^ 
and  harmonious.    The  Defcent  of  .Arif- 

t(^US 
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Part  II.  tceus  to  his  mother,  and  of  Orpheus  to 
^"""''^"^  the  fhades,  are  Events  ;  the  watery 
Palace  of  the  Nereids^  the  Cavern  of  Fro- 
teusy  and  the  Scene  of  the  infernal  Re- 
gions, are  Places  Arijiaus,  old  Pro- 
teus, Orpheus,  Eurydice,  Cyllene  and  her 
Nymphsf  are  Personages  all  great,  all 
flriking,  all  fublime. 

Let  us  view  thefe  Epilogues  in  th^ 
Poet's  Order, 

I.  Civil  Horrors. 

II.  Rural  Tranquility; 

III.  Nature  laid  waste. 

IV.  Nature  restored. 

Here,  as  we  have  faid  already,  diff'erentVdii- 
iions  are,  by  the  Subjedls  being  alternate 
alternately  excited  ;  and  yet  withal  excited 
fo  judicioufly,  that,  when  the  Poeiii  con- 
tludes,  and  all  is  at  an  end,  the  Reader 
leaves  off  with  tranquility  and  joy. 


See  before,  p.  126.  , 

From 
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From  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  we  pro-  Ch 
ceed  to  the  Menexenus  of  Plato \  the 
firft  being  the  moft  finifhed  Form  of  a 
didaBic  Poem^  the  latter,  the  moft  con- 
fummate  Model  of  a  Panegyrical  Oration, 

The  Menexenus  is  i  funeral  OtdXion 
in  praife  of  thofe  brave  Athenians^  who 
had  fallen  in  battle  by  generoufly  aflert- 
ing  the  Caufe  of  their  Country.  Like  the 
Georgics,  and  every  other  juft  Compofi- 
tion,  THIS  Oration  has  a  Beginning, 
A  Middle,  and  an  End. 

The  Beginning  is  a  folemn  account 
of  the  deceafed  having  received  all  the  /?- 
gitimate  Rights  of  Burial,  and  of  the  pro- 
priety of  doing  them  honour  not  only  by 
Deeds,  but  by  Words  ;  that  is,  not  only 
by  funeral  Ceremonies,  but  by  a  Speech, 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  mag- 
nanimity, and  to  recommend  it  to  their 
pofterity,  as  an  objed  of  imitation. 

K  As 
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Part II.      As  the  deceafed  were  brave  and  gallant 
^  '       men,  we  are  fhewn  Sy  what  means  they 
came  to  poffefs  their  charader,  and  what 
noble  exploits  they  performed  in  confe- 
quence. 

Hence  the  Middle  of  the  Oration 
contains  firft  their  Origin ;  next  their  Edu^ 
cation  and  Form  of  Government ;  and  laft 
of  all,  the  confequence  of  fuch  an  Origin 
and  Education ;  their  Heroic  Atchieve- 
ments  from  the  earlieft  days  to  the  time 
then  prefent*. 

The  middle  Part  being  thus  complete, 
we  come  to  the  Conclusion,  which  is 
perhaps  the  mojl  fublime  piece  of  Oratory 
both  for  the  Flan  and  Execution^  which  is 
extant  of  any  age,  or  in  any  language. 


*  See  Dr.  Bentham^s  elegant  Edition  of  this  Ora- 
tion, in  his  Aoyo^  ^E7riTOi(pioi,  printed  at  Oxford, 
1746,  from  p.  21  to  p.  40. 

By 
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By  an  aweful  Profopopeia,  the  Deceafed  Ch 
are  called  up  to  addrefs  the  Living  ;  the  '  " 
Fathers,  flain  in  battle,  to  exhort  their 
living  Children  ;  the  Children,  flain  in  bat- 
tle, to  confole  their  living  Fathers  ;  and 
this  with  every  Idea  of  manly  Coniblation, 
and  with  every  generous  incentive  to  d 
contempt  of  Death,  and  a  love  of  their 
Country,  that  the  powers  of  Nature,  or 
of  Art  could  fuggeft*. 

'Trs  here  this  Oration  concludes^  being 
(as  we  have  fliewn)  a  perfect  Whole, 
executed  with  all  the  flrength  of  a  fuhlime 
Language^  under  the  management  of  a 
great  and  a  fuhlime  Genius, 

If  thefe  Speculations  appear  too  dry, 
they  may  be  rendered  more  pleafing,  if 
the  Reader  woidd  perufe  the  two  Pieces 


*  See  the  fame  Edition  from  the  words  XI  Hc^iSi^ 
oT»  i^Av  Ui  Tsa\i^w  (y.yot^oov,  p.  41,  to  the  Conclufibn 
of  the  Oration,  p.  48. 

K  2  criticized. 
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Part  11.  criticized.    His  labour,  he  might  be  af- 
^  '       fared,  would  not  be  loft,  as  he  would  perufe 
two  of  the  fineji  pieces,  which  the  two 
finejl  ages  of  Antiquity  produced. 

We  cannot  however  quit  this  theory 
concerning  Whole  and  Parts,  without 
obferving  that  it  regards  alike  both  [mall 
Works  and  great ;  and  that  it  defcends 
even  to  an  Efl'ay,  to  a  Sonnet,  to  an  Ode. 
Thefe  minuter  efforts  of  Genius,  unlefs 
they  pofTefs  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  ex- 
preffion)  a  certain  charader  of  Totali- 
ty, lofe  a  capital  pleafure  derived  from 
their  Union  ;  from  a  Union^  which,  col- 
leded  in  a  few  pertinent  Ideas,  combines 
them  all  happily,  under  One  amicable  Form, 
Without  this  Union,  the  Production  is  no 
better  than  a  fort  of  vague  Effujion,  where 
Sentences  follow  Sentences,  and  Stanzas 
follow  Stanzas,  with  no  apparent  reajon 
why  they  fliould  be  two  rather  than 
twenty,  or  twenty  rather  than  two. 

If 
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If  we  want  another  argument  for  this  Ch.  V, 
MINUTER  Totality,  we  may  refer  to  ^ 
Natiirey   which  "Art  is  faid  to  imitate. 
Not  only  this  Univerfe  is  one  ftupendous 
Whole,  but  fuch  alfo  is  a  Tree^  a  Shrub, 
a  Flower ;    fuch  thofe  Beings,  which, 
without  the  aid  of  glafles,  even  efcape  our 
perception.    And  fo  much  for  Totality  ■ 
(I  venture  to  familiarize  the  term)  that 
common  and  ejfential  Character  to  every 
legitimate  Compofition. 

There  is  another  charadter  left,  which, 
tho*  foreign  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  I 
venture  to  mention,  and  that  is  the  cha- 
racter of  Accuracy.  Every  Work  ought 
to  be  as  accurate  as  pojjible*  And  yet, 
tho*  this  apply  to  Works  of  every  kind, 
there  is  a  difference  whether  the  Work  be 
great  or  fmalU  In  greater  Works  (fuch 
as  Hiftories,  Epic  Poems,  and  the  like) 
their  very  Magnitude  excufes  incidental  . 
defeats,  and  their  Authors,  according  to 

K  3  Horace^ 
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Fart  II.  Horace y  may  be  allowed  to  Jlumber.  'TU 
^  '  otherwife  in  fmaller  Works,  for  the  very 
reafon,  that  they  are  fmaller.  Such,  thro 
every  party  both  in  Sentiment  and  Dic- 
tion, fliould  be  perfpicuoua,  pure,  fimple 
and  precife. 

As  Exaniples  often  illuftrate  better  than 
Theory,  the  following  fhort  Piece  is  fub- 
joined  for  perufal.  The  Reader  may  be 
affured,  it  comes  not  froni  the  Author ; 
and  yet,  tho'  not  his  own,  he  cannot 
help  feeling  a  ^iJ/^T^ij/Sollicitude  for  it  a 
"wifh  for  indulgence  to  a  juvenile  Genius, 
that  never  meant  a  private  Eflay  for  publig 
Jnfpedion. 

P-ERDITA  to  FlORIZEB, 

Argument, 

Several  Ladies^  in  the  Country  having 
adied  a  Dramatic  Pajioral,  in  which  one  of 
them  under  the  name  of  Y LOKiZEh,  a  Shep- 
herd, makes  love  to  another  under  the  name 

of 
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^?/Perdita,  a  Shepherdefs\  their  a^ing  Ch.V. 
being  fnijhedy  and  they  returned  to  their  ^'  - 
proper  charaBerSy  one  of  them  addrejfes  the 
other  in  the  following  lines, — 

"  No  more  fhall  we  with  trembling  hear 
that  Bell 

"  Which  fliew'dMe,  Perdita;  Thee,  Flo- 
rizel. 

No  more  thy  brilliant  eyes,  with  looks 
of  love. 

Shall  in  my  bofom  gentle  pity  move. 
The  curtain  drops,  and  now  we  both 
remain. 

You  free  from  mimic  love,  and  I  from 
pain. 

"  Yet  grant  one  favour — tho'  our  Drama 
ends, 

Let   the  feigned  Lovers  ilill  be  real 
Friends. 


*  The  Play-belL 


K  4 
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The  Author,  in  his  own  Works,  as  faf 
as  his  Genius  would  aflift,  has  endeavoured 
to  give  them  a  juft  Totality.  He  has 
endeavoured  that  each  of  them  fhould  ex- 
hibit a  real  Beginnings  Middle,  and  End^ 
and  thefe  properly  adapted  to  the  places, 
which  they  pofTefs,  and  incapable  of  Tranf" 
pojitiou^  without  Detriment  or  Confufion. 
He  does  not  however  venture  upon  a  Z)^- 
taiU  becaufe  he  does  not  think  it  worthy 
to  follow  the  Detail  of  Produdions,  like 
the  Georgics^  or  the  Menexenus, 

So  much  therefore  for  the  Speculation 
concerning  Whole  and  Parts,  and  fuch 
matters  relative  to  it,  as  have  incidentally 
arifen. 

We  are  now  to  fay  fomething  upon  the 
Theory  of  Sentiment?  and  as  Senti- 
ment and  Manners  are  intimately  con- 
nected, and  in  a  Drama  both  of  them 

naturally 
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naturally  rife  out  of  the  Fable,  it  feems  Ch 
alfo  proper  to  fay  fomething  upon  Dra- 
MATic  Speculation  in  general,  be- 
ginning, according  to  Order,  firft  from 
^he  firft. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Dramatic  Speculations,  —  the  con^ 
jlitutlve  Farts  of  every  Drama  —  ^ix  in 
number-^which  of  thcfe  belong  to  other 
Artijls — which,  to  the  Poet — tranjition 
to  thofe^  which  appertain  to  the  Poet. 

THE  Laws  and  Principles  of  Drama- 
tic Poetry  among  the  Greeks, 
whether  it  was  from  the  excellence  of 
their  Pieces^  or  of  their  Language,  or  of 
both,  were  treated  with  attention  even  by 
their  ableji  Philofophers, 

We  fhall  .endeavour  to  give  a  fketch  of 
their  Ideas  and,  if  it  fhall  appear  that 
we  illuftrate  by  indances  chiejiy  Modern^ 
we  have  fo  done,  becaufe  we  believe  that 
it  demonflrates  the  Univerfality  of  the 
Precepts. 

A  Dramatic  Piece,  or   (in  more 
common  Language)  a  Play,  i^,  the  De- 
tail 
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tail  or  Exhibition  of  a  certain  ABion —  Ch.VI. 
not  however  an  Adion,  like  one  in  Hif-  ^  ' 
tory,  which  is  fuppofed  aciually  to  have 
happened,  but,  tho'  taken  from  Hijiory^ 
a  Fiction  or  Imitation,  in  various 
particulars  derived  from  Invention.  'Tis 
by  this  that  Sophocles  and  Shakfpeare  differ 
from  Thucydides  and  Clarendon,  *Tis  In- 
vention makes  them  Poets,  and  not 
Metre,  for  had  Coke  or  Newton  written 
in  Verfe^  they  could  not  for  that  reafon 
have  beea  called  Poets^. 

Again,  a  Drx^matic  Piece,  or 
Play  is  the  Exhibition  of  an  Adion,  not 


*  A^Aoy  au  Ik  t^twv  on  rov  ztoivitw  fjt,ocXXov  rm 

xara  tk'u  ^l^mlv  es"*'  [/>i[xt7Ton  raj  "sr^a^Ei?.  'Tis 
therefore  evident  heme^  that  o  PoET  or  M  a  KF.K  ought 
rather  to  be  a  Maker  of  Fables,  than  o/"  Verses, 
in  as  much  as  he  is  a  Poet  or  Maker  in  virtue  of 
hii  Imitation,  and  as  the  Obje£is  he  imitates  are  hw 
man  aSiions,  Arift.  De  Poet.  cap.  IX.  p.  234.  Edit, 
SyW. 

Jimply 
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Part  II.  Jimply  related^  as  the  Eneid  or  Taradlfe 
'~  Z/^,  but  where  the  Parties  concerned  are 

made  to  appear  in  per/on,  and  personal- 
ly  TO  CONVERSE  AND  ACT  THEIR  OWN 

Story.  'Tis  by  this  that  the  Sanijon 
Agonifles  differs  from  the  Faradtje  Loji, 
tho'  both  of  them  Poems  from  the  fame 
fublime  Author. 

Now  fuch  Dramatic  Piece  or  Play, 
in  order  to  make  it  pleafing  (and  furely, 
to  pleafe  is  an  Effential  to  the  Drama) 
muft  have  a  Beginning,  Middle,  and 
End,  that  is,  as  far  as  poflible,  be  a 
perfect  Whole,  having  Parts.  If  it 
be  defedive  here,  it  will  be  hardly  com- 
prehenfible  ;  and  if  hardly  com-prehenfibje, 
'tis  not  pofTible  that  it  fhould  pleaf^. 

But  upon  Whole  and  Parts,  as  we 
have  fpoken  already     we  fpeak  not  now. 


*  Sup.  Ch.  V. 

At 
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At  prefent  we  remark,  that  such  an  Ch.VI. 
Action,  as  here  defcribed,  makes  in  every 
Play  what  we  call  the  Story,  or  (to 
u{q  2iTQvm  moxQ  technical  J  the  Fable; 
and  that  this  Story  or  Fable  is,  and 
has  been  juftly  called  the  very  Soul  of 
THE  Drama*,  fince  from  this  it  de- 
rives its  very  Exiftence, 

We  proceed — This  Drama  then  be- 
ing an  ABiofiy  and  that  not  rehearjed  like 
an  Epopee  or  Hijiory^  but  aSlually  tranj- 
a^ted  by  certain  prefent  living  Agents^  it 
becomes  neceffary  that  thefe  Agents  fhould 
mutually  converfe^  and  that  they  fhould 
have  too  a  certain  Place,  where  to  hold 
their  Converfation.  Hence  we  perceive 
that  in  every  Dramatic  Piece,  not  only 
THE  Fable  is  a  requifite,  but  the 
Scenery,   and  the  Stage,  and  more 


j^wJi'^cf.    Jrj/I.  Poei.  C.  VI.  p.  231.  Edk.  Sylb. 

thaa 
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Part II.  than  thefe,  a  proper  Diction.  Indeed 
^  '  the  Scejiery  and  Stage  are  not  in  the 
Poet's  Department :  they  belong  at  bed 
to  the  Painter,  and  after  him  to  inferior 
Artifts.  The  Diction  is  the  Poef^,  and 
this  indeed  is  important,  fince  the  Whole 
of  his  Performance  is  conveyed  thro  the 
Dialogue, 

But  Diction  being  admitted,  we  are 
ftill  to  obferve,  that  there  are  other  things 
wanting,  of  no  lefs  importance.  In  the 
var  ous  tranfadions  of  real  Life,  every 
perfon  does  not  f.mply  fpeak^  but  fome  way 
or  other  speaks  his  Mind,  and  difcovers 
by  his  behaviour  certain  Tkaces  of  Cha- 
racter. Now  'tis  in  thefe  almofl  infe- 
parable  Accidents  to  Human  Conduct,  that 
we  perceive  the  rife  of  Sentiment  and 
Manners.  And  hence  it  follows  that 
as  Dramatic  Fiction  copies  real  Life, 
not  only  Diction  is  a  neceiTary  part  of 
it,  but  Manners  alfo,  and  Sentiment. 

We 
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We  may  fubjoln  one  Part  more,  and  Ch.VL 
that  is  Music.  The  antient  Chorufies  '  ^~  ^ 
between  the  Ads  were  probably  /z/;?^-,  and 
perhaps  the  reft  was  delivered  in  a  /pedes 
of  Recitative.  Our  modern  Theatres  have 
a  Band  of  Miijic,  and  have  Mujic  often 
introduced,  where  there  is  no  Opera. 
In  this  laft  (I  mean  the  Opei'a)  Music 
feems  to  claim  precedence. 

From  thefe  Speculations  it  appears,  that 
the  Conjlitutive  Farts  of  the  Lirama  are 
Jixy  that  is  to  fay,  the  Fable,  the  Man- 
ners, the  Sentiment,  the  Diction, 
the  Scenery,  and  the  Music*. 


*  They  are  thus  enumerated  by  Jrijfotle  —  ^u9of. 
Be  Poet.  C.  VI.  p.  230.  Edit.  Sylb. 

The  Do£lrines  of  ArlflotU  in  this,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Chapters  may  be  faid  to  contain  in  a  manner 
ihe  whole  Dramatic  Art, 


But 
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Part II.  But  then,  as  out  of  thefe  fix  the  Scene- 
^  '  ry  and  the  Mufic  appear  to  appertain  to 
other  Artifts,  and  the  Play  (as  far  as  re- 
fpedts  the  Poet  J  is  complete  without  them: 
it  repiains  that  its  four  primary  and  capital 
Parts  are  the  Fable,  the  Manners,  the 
Sentiment,  and  the  Diction. 

These  by  way  of  Sketch  we  fhall  fuc- 
cefjively  confider,  commencing  from  the 
Fable,  as  the  firfi  in  dignity  and  rank. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.  vir. 

In  the  conftitutive  Farts  of  a  'Drama,  the 
Fable  conjidered  Jirji — its  different  Spe-^ 
cies — which  Jit  for  Comedy  ;  which,  for 
Tragedy  —  Illuflrations  by  Rxamples 
Revolutions — Discoveries — Tragic 
PaJJions — Ijillds  Fatal  Curiofity  —  com^ 
pared  with  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  of 
Sophocles — Importance  of  Fables,  both 
Tragic  and  Comic ~ how  they  differ'^ 
bad  Fables,  whence  —  other  Dramatic 
Requifites^  without  the  Fable^  may  be 
excellent — Fifth  ABs,  how  charaSlerifed 
by  fome  Dramatic  Writers, 

IF  we  treat  of  Dramatic  Fables  or 
Stories,  we  muft  firft  inquire  how 
many  are  their  Species  j  and  thefe  we 
endeavour  to  arrange,  as  follows. 

One  Species  is,  when  the  feveral 
Events  flow  in  a  fimilar  Succefjion,  and 

L  calmly 
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Partll.  calmly  maintain  that  equal  comic,  till  the 
'  Succeflion  flops,  and  the  Fable  is  at  an 
end.  Such  is  the  Story  of  a  fimple  Pea- 
fant,  who  quietly  dies  in  the  Cottage 
where  he  was  born,  the  fame  through- 
out his  life,  both  in  manners,  and  in  rank. 

There  is  a  second  Species  of  Story 
or  Fable,  not  fimple,  but  complicated^  a 
Species,  where  the  fucceeciing  Events  differ 
widely  from  the  preceding-,  as  for  example, 
the  Story  of  the  well-known  MaJJinelloy 
who,  in  a  few  days,  from  a  poor  Fifher- 
man  rofe  to  Sovereign  Authority.  Here 
the  SucceJJion  is  not  equal  or  Jimilar^  be- 
caufe  wc  have  a  sudden  Revolution 


vo^'  yoc^  eci  ■crpa^fj?,  wu  (xi[x'^(rng  oi  [av^oi  fiVii', 
V7r(i^')(jtscr^v  evGuj  bcrai  roiocp]ai'  Xeyu  Si  x.  t.  A.  Of 
Fables  feme  are  simple,  and  fome  are  compli- 
cated ;  for  fuch  are  Human  ASIions,  of  which  Fables 
are  Imitations.  By  fmpk,  I  ?nean,  &c-  ■drijl.  Poet.. 
cap.  10.  p.  235.  Edit,  Sylif, 

from 
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from  low  to  high,  from  mean  to  magnl-  C.  VII. 
ficent.  wu~i 

There  is  another  complicated 
SPECIES,  the  reverfe  of  this  laft,  where 
THE  Revolution,  tho'  in  extremes, 
is  from  high  to  low,  from  magnifi- 
cent to  mean.  This  may  be  illuftrated 
by  the  fame  Majjinello^  who,  after  a  fhort 
tafte  of  Sovereignty,  was  ignominioufly 
(lain. 

And  thus  are  all  Fables  or  Stories 
cither  Jimple  or  complicated ;  and  the  com' 
plicated  alfo  of  two  fubordinate  forts ;  of 
which  the  one,  h^gmmn^  from  Bad,  ends 
in  Good ;  the  other,  beginning  from  Good^ 
ends  in  Bad. 

If  we  contemplate  thefe  various  fpe- 
cies,  we  fhall  find  the  fimple  Story  leaft 
adapted  either  to  Comedy  or  Tragedy,  It 
wants  thofe  firiking  Revolutions^  tbofe  uri" 

L  2  sxpe^ed 
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Part  II.  expelled  Difcoveries^y  fo  eflential  to  en- 
g^ge,  and  to  detain  a  Speflator. 

'Tis  not  fo  with  Complicated  Sto- 
ries. Here  every  fudden  Revolutjon^ 
every  Discovery  has  a  charm,  and  the 
unexpeBed  events  never  fail  to  inter eji. 

It  muft  be  remarked  however  of  thefe 
complicated  Stories,  that,  where  the  Re- 


^  Thefe  Revolutions  and  Discoveries  are 
called  in  Greek  Ilf^iTrmiat  and  Amj/vu^icrfK.  They 
are  thus  defined.    'Er*      rj£^t7r£T£ta  jtxtv     i\%  ro  Ivxv' 

TKTO  ^£ — xara  to  tl^og,  ij  xvocyxxTov.  A  Revolu- 
,TiON  /V,  <2J  ^^75        already  faid^  a  Change  into  the  re- 

verje  of  what  is  doings  and  that  either  according  to 
'  Probability y  or  from  Necejftty.    Arift.  Poet.  c.  11.  p. 

235.  Edit.  Sylb.    Again — Ava^vwpjo-jf  J'  ls-\vy  u<r7r£p 

u^KTIxivcov,  A  Discovery  is,  as  the  name  implies^  a 
Change  from  Ignorance  to  Knowlege,  a  Knowlege  leadirig 
either  to  Friend/hip  or  Enmity  between  thofe,  who  [in 
the  courfe  of  the  Drama]  are  deftined  to  Felicity  or  In- 
felicity.    Arift,  Poet,  ut  fupra. 

VOLUTION 


t 
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VOLUTION  is  from  Bad  to  Goody  as  in  the  C.VII. 
firft  fubordinate  Sort,  they  are  more  na-  '"•"""''^^ 
tural  to  Comedy  *  than  to  Tragedy,  be- 
caufe  Comedies,  however  Ferplext  and 
Turbid  may  be  their  Beginning,  generally 
produce  at  lafl:  (as  well  the  antient  as  the 
modern)  a  Reconciliation  of  Parties,  and 
a  Wedding  in  confequence.  Not  only 
Terence,  but  every  modern,  may  fur^ 
nifh  us  with  examples. 


*  The  Stagirite  having  approved  the  praflice,  that 
'Tragedy  Jhould  end  with  Infelicity^  and  told  us  that  the 
introdudlion  of  Felicity  was  a  fort  of  Complement 
paid  by  the  Poet  to  the  wifhes  of  the  Spectators,  adds 
upon  the  fubje£l  of  a  happy  ending  —  iVt  S\  oup^ 

oXov  O^tTHf  >^  Ai'g/ia-Oo?*  (piXoi  yevofxsvoi  stti  TfAsuT^ff 

^?  Pleafure  ariftng  from  Tragedy,  but  is  rather pecU" 
liar  /(J  Comedy.    For  there,  charaSiers  are  moji 

hojlile ;  ( as  much  fo^  as  Orefies  and  Mgifthus  were  ;  j  they 
become  Friends  at  lafi^  when  they  quit  the  Stage^  nor  does 
any  one  die  by  the  means  of  any  other.  Arifl.  Poet.  c. 
13.  p.  238.  Edit.  Sylb. 

L  3  On 
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IF.      On  the  contrary,  when  the  Revolu- 
tion, as  in  the  fecond  fort,   is  from 
Good  to  Bad^  (that  is,  from  Happy  to 
Unhappy y  from   Profperous  to  AdverfeJ 
here  we  difcover  the  true  Fable,  or  Story^ 
proper  for  Tragedy.     Common  fenfe 
leads  us  to  call,  even  in  real  life,  fuch 
Events,  Tragical.     When  Henry  the 
fourth  of  France^  the  triumphant  Sove- 
reign of  a  great  people,  was  unexpe£t- 
edly  murdered  by  a  wretched  Fanatic, 
we  cannot  help  faying,  'twas  a  Tragi- 
cal Story. 

But  to  come  to  the  Tragic  Drama 
itfelf. 

We  fee  this  kind  of  Revolution 
fublimely  illuftrated  in  the  Oedipus  of  So- 
phocles, where  Oedipus,  after  having  flat- 
tered himfelf  in  vain,  that  his  Sufpicions 
would  be  relieved  by  his  Inquiries,  is  at 

m 
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lafl:  by  thofe  very  Inquiries*  plunged  into  C 
the  deepeft  woe,  from  finding  it  confirmed 
and  put  beyond  doubt,  that  he  had  mur- 
dered his  own  Father^  and  was  then  mar- 
ried to  his  own  Mother. 

We  fee  the  force  alfo  of  fuch  a  Revo- 
lution in  Milton* s  Sampfon  Agonifies, 
When  his  Father  had  fpccious  hopes  to  re- 
deem him  from  Captivity,  thefe  hopes  are 
at  once  blafled  by  his  unexpedled  defiruc" 
tion  f. 

Othello  commences  with  a  profpefl 
of  Conjugal  'Felicity ;  Lear  J  with  that  of 

Repofe, 

f— ""^"^ '        "■      1^  I   I II       I  f— .  — — 

*  See  the  fame  Poetics  of  Ariftotle,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Chap,  iith — "Xlo-TTfp  TO,  'OiSitto^i  x.  t.  A. 
p.  235.  Edit.  Sylb. 

t  See  Samfon  Agonijles^  v.  1452,  &c. 

X  This  Example  refers  to  the  real  Lear  of  Shah- 
fpearey  not  the  fpurious  one,  commonly  a£ted  under 
tis  came,  where  the  imaginary  Mender  fcems  to 

1^  4  have 
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Part  II.  Repofe,  by  retiring  from  Royalty.  Dif- 
ferent Revolutions  (arifing  from  Jea- 
loufy.  Ingratitude,  and  other  culpable  af- 
fedions)  change  both  of  thefe  pleafing 
profpeds  into  the  deepeft  diftrefs,  and 
with  this  diftrefs  each  of  the  Tragedies 
concludes. 

Nor  is  it  a  fmall  heightening  to  thefe 
Revolutions,  if  they  are  attended,  as 
in  the  Oedipus,  with  A  Discovery*,  that 
is,  if  the  Parties  who  fuff'er,  and  thofe 
who  caufe  their  fufFerings,  2iXQ  difcovered 
to  be  connected,  for  example,  to  be  Huf- 
band  and  Wife,  Brother  and  Sifter,  Parents 
and  a  Child,  &c.  &c. 

•  If  a  man  in  real  Life  happen  to  kill 
another,  it  certainly  heightens  the  Mif- 


havc  paid  the  fame  Complement  to  his  audience,  as 
was  paid  to  other  audiences  two  thoufand  years  ago, 
and //?^n  juftly  cenfured.    See  Note,  p.  149. 

*  See  before,  p.  150. 

fortune. 
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fortune,   even  tho*  an  Event  of  mere  C.VII. 
Chance,  if  he  difcover  that  perfon  to  be 
his  Father  or  his  Son. 

'Tis  eafy  to  perceive,  if  thefe  Events 
are  Tragic  (and  can  we  for  a  moment 
doubt  them  to  be  fuch?)  that  Pity  and 
Terror  are  the  true  Tragic  PaJJtons^i 
that  they  truly  bear  that  Name,  and  are 


*  It  has  been  obferved  that,  if  perfons  of  conjum- 
mate  Virtue  and  Probity  are  made  unfortunate,  it 
does  not  move  our  Pity^  for  we  are  Jhocked ;  if 
Perfons  mtortoujly  infamous  are  unfortunate,  it  may 
move  our  Humanity,  but  hardly  then  our  Pity.  It 
remains  that  Pity,  and  we  may  add  Fear,  are  na- 
turally excited  by  middle  characters,  thofe  who  are 
no  way  diftinguifhed  by  their  extraordinary  Virtue, 
nor  vi^ho  bring  their  misfortunes  upon  them  fo  much 
by  Improbity,  as  by  Error. 

As  we  think  the  fufFerings  of  fuch  perfons  rather 
hardy  they  move  our  Pity  ;  as  we  think  them  like 
ourfelves,  they  move  our  Fear. 

This  will  explain  the  following  expreflions  — • 
EAE02  yXv,  Tof  uvx^iov'  4>0B0S  -sjt^t  rov 
'olAOiov.    Ariji,  Poet.  Q,  13.  p.  237.  Edit.  Sylb. 

neceflarily 
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necefTarily  diffufed  thro'  every  Fable  truly 
Tragic. 

Now,  whether  our  ingenious  Country- 
man, LiLLO,  in  that  capital  Play  of  his, 
THE  Fatal  Curiosity,  learnt  this  Doc- 
trine from  others,  or  was  guided  by  pure 
Genius,  void  of  Critical  Literature  :  'tis 
certain  that  in  this  Tragedy  (whatever  was 
the  caufe)  we  find  the  model  of  a  per- 
fect Fable,  under  ail  the  Charaders 
here  defcribed. 

A  long-loft  Son,  returning  home 
"  unexpectedly,  finds  his  Parents  alive, 
"  but  perifliing  with  indigence. 

The  young  man,  whom  from  his 
long  abfence  his  Parents  never  ex- 
*'  peded,  difcovers  himfelf  firft  to  an 
«  amiable  friend,  his  long-loved  Char- 
lotte^  and  with  her  concerts  the  man- 
ner  how  to  difcover  himfelf  to  his  Pa- 
rents. 

"  Tis 
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"  'Tis  agreed  he  fhould  go  to  their  C.  VIL 
Houfe,  and  there  remain  unknown^  till  * 

"  Charlotte  fhould  arrive,  and  make  the 

"  happy  Difcovery. 

He  goes  thither  accordingly,  and 

"  having  by  a  Letter  Charlotte  ^  been 
admitted,   converfes,    tho'  unknown, 

"  both  v^ith  Father  and  Mother,  and  be- 
holds  their  mifery  with  filial  AfFedlion 
— complains  at  length  he  was  fatigued, 

"  (which  in  fadl  he  really  was)  and  begs 
he  may  be  admitted  for  a  while  to  re- 
pofe.    Retiring  he  delivers  a  Cafket  to 

"  his  Mother,  and  tells  her  'tis  a  depofit, 
(he  mufl  guard,  till  he  awakes." 

"  Curiosity  tempts  her  to  open  the 
*'  Cafliet,  where  fhe  is  dazzled  with  the 

fplendor  of  innumerable  Jewels,  Ob- 
**  jedts  Jo  alluring  fuggefl  bad  Ideas,  and 

Poverty  foon  gives  to  thofe  Ideas  a  fane- 

twn.    Black  as  they  are,  fhe  commu- 

nicat^s 
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Part  II.  nicates  them  to  her  hufbaiid,  who,  at 
^  firft  reludant,  is  at  length  perfuaded, 

and  for  the  fake  of  the  Jewels  ftabs  the 
**  flranger,  while  he  fleeps. 

The  fatal  murder  is  perpetrating^  or 
**  at  leaft  but  barely  perpetrated^  when 
Charlotte  arrives,  full  of  foy  to  inform 
*'  them,  that  the  Granger  within  their 
"  walls  was  their  long  lojl  Son. 

What  a  Discovery  ?  What  a  Revo- 
lution ?  How  irrefiftibly  are  the  Tragic 
Paffions  of  Terror  and  Pity  excited  f. 

'Tis  no  fmall  Praife  to  this  affeSiing 
Fable-i  that  it  fo  much  refembles  that  of 
the  Play  juft  mentioned,  the  Oedipus 
Tyrannus,  In  both  Tragedies  that,  which 
apparently  leads  to  foy,  leads  in  its  com- 


*  See  p.  150,  &p. 

pletior^ 


I 
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pletion  to  MIfery ;  both  Tragedies  concur  C.VIL 
in  the  /jorror  of  their  Discoveries  ;  and 
both  in  thofe  great  outlines  of  a  truly 
Tragic  Revolution,  where  (according 
to  the  nervous  fentiment  of  Li/Io  himfelf ) 
we  fee 

-  I    ' —  t/ie  two  extremes  of  Life^ 
^he  higheji  Happinefs^  and  deepeji  Woe^ 
With  all  the  Jharp  and  bitter  Aggravations 
of  fuch  a  vaji  tranftion  — 

A  FARTHER  Concurrence  may  be  added, 
which  is,  that  each  Piece  begins  and  pro- 
ceeds in  a  train  of  Events^  which  with 
ferfedi  probability  lead  to  its  Conclufion, 
without  the  help  of  Machines,  Deities, 
Prodigies,  Spedres,  or  any  thing  elfe, 
incomprehenfible,  or  incredible*. 


*  It  is  true  that  in  one  Play  mention  is  made  of 
an  Oracle  \  in  the  other,  of  a  Dream ;  but  neither  of 
them  affeds  the  Cataftrophe  5  which  in  both  Plays 
arifea  from  Incidents  perfedly  natural. 

We 
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Part  11.  We  may  fay  too,  in  both  Pieces  there 
exifts  Totality,  that  is  to  fay,  they 
have  a  Beginning t  a  Middle^  and  an  End*. 

We  mention  this  again^  tho'  we  have 
mentioned  it  already,  becaufe  we  think 
we  cannot  enough  enforce  fo  abfolutely 
effential  a  Requifite;  a  Requifite  defcend- 
ing  in  Poetry  from  the  mighty  Epopee 
down  to  the  minute  Epigram-,  and  never 
to   be  difpenfed  with,  but  in  Seflions 
Papers,  Controverfial  Pamphlets,  and  thofe 
palhng  Productions,  which,  like  certain 
iafeds  of  which  we  read,  live  and  die 
within  the  dayf. 

And  now,  having  given  in  the  above 
inftances  this  Defcription  of  the  Tragic 
Fable,  we  may  be  enabled  to  perceive 


*  See  before,  Ch.  V. 

t  Vid.  Arijlotj  AnimaU  Htjior,  L.  5.  p.  143.  Edit, 

Sylk 
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its  amazing  efficacy.    It  does  not,  like  a  C.VIL 
fine  Sentiment^  or  a  beautiful  Simile,  give  " 
an  occajional  or  local  Grace;  it  is  never 
out  of  fight;  it  adorns  every  Part,  and 
pafles  through  the  whole. 

'TwAs  from  thefe  reafonings  that  the 
great  Father  of  Criticifm,  fpeaking  of  the 
Tragic  Fable,  calls  it  the  very  Soul 
OF  Tragedy*. 

Nor  is  this  aflertion  lefs  true  of  the 
Comic  Fable,  which  has  too,  like  the 
^Tragic,  its  Revolutions,  and  its  Dis- 
coveries ;  its  Praife  from  natural 
Order,  and  from  a  just  Totality. 

The  difference  between  them  only 
lies  in  the  Perfons  and  the  Catajirophe,  in 
as  much  as  (contrary  to  the  ufual  pradlice 


* 


See  before,  p.  141* 


t 
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Part II.  of  Tragedy)  the  Comic  Persons  are 
^"  moftly  either  of  Middle  or  Lower  Life, 

and  THE  Catastrophe  for  the  greater 
part  from  Bad  to  Good,  or  (to  talk  lefs  in 
extremes)  from  turbid  to  tranquil*. 

On  Fables,  Comic  as  well  as  Tragic, 
we  may  alike  remark,  that,  when  good, 
like  7na7iy  other  fine  things,  they  are  diffi- 
cult.  And  hence  perhaps  the  Caufe,  why 
in  this  refpedl  fo  many  Dramas  are  defec^ 
Bive ;  and  why  their  Story  or  Fable  is 
commonly  no  more,  than  either  a  jumble 
of'  Events  hard  to  comprehend,  or  a  Tale 
taken  from  fome  wretched  Novel,  which 
has  little  foundation  either  in  Nature  or 
Probability. 

Even  in  the  Plays  we  moft  admire, 
we  fhall  feldom  find  our  Admiration  to 
arife  from  the  Fable  :  'tis  either  from 


See  p.  149. 
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THE  Sentiment,  as  in  Meafurefor  Mea-  C 
fore ;  or  from  the  purity  of  the  Dic- 
tion, as  in  Cato  I  or  from  the  Cha- 
racters and  Manners,  as  in  Lear, 
Othello,  Faljiaff^  BenediB  and  Beatricey 
Ben  the  Sailor,  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle, 
with  the  other  Perfons  of  that  pleafing 
Drama,  the  School for  Scandal, 

To  thefe  merits,  ■whicli  are  great,  we 
may  add  others  far  inferior,  fuch  as 
the  Scenery  fueh,  as  in  Tragedy,  the 
Spe£iacle  of  Pomps  and  Proceffionsj  in 
Comedy,  the  amufing  Bujile  of  Surprizes 
and  Squabbles ;  all  of  which  have  their 
effe(St,  and  keep  our  Attention  alive. 

But  here,  alas  !  commences  the  Griev- 
ance. After  Sentiment,  Didion,  '  Cha*^ 
raders  and  Manners  ;  after  the  elegance 
of  Scenes  \  after  Pomps  and  Procef- 
fions.  Squabbles  and  Surprizes ;  when, 
thefe  being  over,  the  ^whok  draws  to  a 

M  con^ 
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Part II.  conclufion  —  'tis  then  unfortunately  comes 
^  ^  the  Failure.  At  that  critical  moment,  of 
all  the  moft  interefting  (by  that  critical 
moment  I  mean  the  Catastrophe),  'tis 
then  the  poor  Spe<£lator  is  led  into  a  La- 
byrinth, where  both  himfelf  and  the  Poet 
arfc  often  loft  together. 

In  T ragedy   this  Knot,  like  the  Gor- 
dian  Knot,    is  frequently  folved  by  the 
/word.    The  principal  Parties  are  Jlain  ; 
and,  thefe  being  difpatched,  the  Play  ends 
of  courfe. 

In  Cojncdy  the  Expedient  is  little  better. 

The  old  Gentleman  of  the  Drama,  after 
having  fretted,  and  ftormed  thro'  the  jirji 
four  Ads,  towards  the  Conclufion  of  the 

fjth  is  unaccountably  appeafed.  At  the 
fame  time  the  difjlpated  Coquette^  and  the  dif 

folute fine  Gentleman,  whofe  Vices  cannot  be 
occafionaly  but  mud  clearly  be  habitual, 
are  in  the  fpace  of  half  a  Scene  miracu- 

Joujly 
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loujly  reformed^  and  grow  at  once  as  com-  C.  VIL 
pletely  good,  as  if  they  had  never  been  '  ^''^ 
other  wife. 

'TwAs  from  a  fenfe  of  this  conclud- 
ing Jumble,  this  unnatural  huddling  of 
Events,  that  a  witty  Friend  of  mine,  who 
was  himfelf  a  Dramatic  Writer,  ufed 
pleafantly,  tho'  perhaps  rather  freely, 
to  damn  the  many   who  invented  Fifth 

And 


*  So  faid  the  celebrated  Henry  Fielding,  who 
was  a  refpe6lable  perfon  both  by  Education  and  Birth, 
having  been  bred  at  Eton  School  and  Leyden^  and  being 
lineally  defcended  from  an  Earl  of  Denbigh, 

His  Joseph  Andrews  and  Tom  Jones  may  be 
called  Majier-pieces  in  the  Comic  Epopee,  which 
none  fince  have  equalled,  tho'  multitudes  have  imi- 
tated ;  and  which  he  was  peculiarly  qiialified  to  write 
in  the  manner  he  did,  both  from  his  his  Learn- 
ing, and  his  Genius, 

Had  his  Life  been  hfs  irregular  (for  irregular  ic 
was,  and  fpent  in  a  promifcuous  intercourfe  with  per- 
fons  of  all  ranks)  his  Figures  of  Human  kind  had  nei- 
ther been  fo  various^  nor  fo  natural. 

M  2  Had 
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Part  II.      And  fo  much  for  the  Nature  or  Cha^ 
radier  of  the  Dramatic  Fable. 

We  are  now  to  inquire  concerning 
Manners  and  Sentiment,  and  firft  for 
the  Theory  of  Manners. 


Had  he  poflefl  lefs  of  Literature^  he  could  not  have 
infufed  fuch  a  fpirit  of  Clajftcal  Elegance, 

Had  his  Genius  been  lefs  fertile  in  Wit  and  Humourt 
he  could  not  have  maintained  that  uninterrupted  Plea- 
fantry,  which  never  fuffers  his  Reader  to  feel  fatigue. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  viir. 

Concerning  Dramatic  Manners — what 
conjiitutes  them  —  Manners  of  Othello, 
Macbeth,  Hamlet  —  thofe  of  the  lafi 
quejiioned,  and  why — Confijiency  required 
' — fometimes  blame able^  and  why — 
Genuine  Manners  in  Shakfpeare  —  i?i 
Lillo — Manner S)  morally  bad^  poetically 
good. 

WJ^^^  the  principal  Perfons  of  Chap. 

▼  ▼        any  Drama  prefer ve  fuch  a  V^^^* 
conffency  of  CojiduB^  (it  matters  not 
whether  that  Condud  be  virtuous,  or 
"  vicious)  that,  after  they  have  appeared 
for  a  Scene  or  two,  we  conje5lure  what 

THEY  WILL  DO  HEREAFTER,  from 
WHAT   THEY   HAVE  DONE  ALREADY, 

fuch  Perfons  in  Poetry  may  be  faid  to 
have  Manners,  for  by  this,  and  this 

M  3  f«/v, 
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PartlL      only^  are  Poetic  Manners  confti- 
tuted*. 

To  explain  this  alTertion,  by  recurring 
to  inftances  — As  fooii  as  we  have  feen 


^Etrtf  o7ro7cc  tt?  Ifiv,  lu  oi?  aJt  £r<  ^nKov^  'lt  'zr^oxl^sTrxi, 
ri  tpsvyn  0  Asj/av.  Manners  or  Character  is  that 
ivhich  difcovers,  what  the  determin AtiON  [of  a 
Speaker]  will  bey  in  matters^  where  it  is  not  yet 
MANIFEST,  whether  he  chufes  to  do  a  thing,  of  to  Ti'uoid 
it.    Arift.  Poet.  c.  6.  p.  231.  Edit.  Sylb. 

It  was  from  our  being  unable,  in  the  Perfons  of 
fome  Dramas,  to  conjeSiure  what  they  zvill  determine^ 
that  the  above  author  immediately  adds  — JioVfp  zy. 
tp/ao-iv  ?0o?  ivioi  Twv  Koyu)) — for  which  reafon  fome  of 
the  Dramatic  Dialogues  have     Manners  tit.  all. 

And  this  well  explains  another  account  of  Man- 
ners given  in  the  fame  Book— Ta  Si  H^H,  wa^'  « 
zcotBj  Tivocq  ihxi  (poif/.iv  T^^'  ,wp:iT]ovTxg.  —  Manners 
are  thofe  qualities,  thro'  whicio  we  fay  the  a^ors  are  men 
of  SUCH,  or  SUCH  a  charaSier.  ibid. 

Boffuy  in  his  Traite  du  Poetne  Epique,  .hzs  given  a 
fine  and  copious  Commentary  on  this  part  of  Arlfotle's 
Poetics.    See  his  Work,  Liv.  IV.  chap-.  4,  5,  &c. 

the 
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the  violent  Love  and  weak  CrediiUty  of  Chap. 
Othello,  the  fatal  Jeaioiify,  In  which  ^VUf. 
they  terminate,  is  no  more  than  what  we 
may  conjtciure.    When  we  have  marked 
the  attention  paid  by  Macbeth  to  the 
Witches,  to  the  perfuafions  of  his  Wife^ 
and  to  the  flattering  didlates  of  his  own 
Ambition^  we  fufpCift  fomethmg  atrocious  j 
nor  are  we  furprifed,  that,  in  the  Event, 
he  murders  Diincariy   and  then  Banquo^ 
Had  he  changed  his  condudl,  and  been 
only  wicked  by  halves,  his  Manners 
would  not  have  been  as  they  now  are^ 
poetically  good. 

If  the  leading  Ferfon  in  a  Drama,  for 
example  Hamlet,  appear  to  have  been 
treated  inoji  ijijurioufy^  we  naturally  infer 
that  he  will  meditate  Revenge  \  and  Ihould 
that  Revenge  prove  fatal  to  thofe  who 
had  injured  him,  'tis  no  more  than  was 
probable^  when  we  confider  the  Provoca- 
tion. 

M  4  But 


* 
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PartlL  But  fliould  the  fame  Hamlet  by  chance 
kill  an  innocent  old  Man^  an  old  Man, 
from  whom  he  had  never  received  Offences 
and  with  whofe  Daughter  he  was  a&ually 
in  love-, — what  fliould  we  ex^eO:  thenF 
Should  we  not  look  for  Compajion,  I 
might  add,  even  for  Compun^ionP  Should 
we  not  be  fliockt,  if,  inftead  of  this,  he 
were  to  prove  quite  infenjihle — or  (what  is 
even  worfe)  were  he  to  be  brutally  jocofe  ? 

Here  the  Manners  are  blame  able  ^ 
becaufe  they  are  inconfijlent  i  we  fliouM 
never  conjeciure  from  Hamlet  any  thing 
fo  unfeelingly  crueh 

Nor  are  Manners  only  to  be  blamed 
for  being  thus  inconfifient ,  Consistency 
itfelf  is  blameabk,  if  it  exhibit  Human 
Beings  completely  abandoned  ;  completely 
void  of  Virtue  ;  prepared,  like  King 
'Richard-i  at  their  very  birtht  for  mif- 

chief. 
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chief.    'Twas  of  fuch  models  that  a  jocofe  Chap. 
Critic  once  faid,  they  might  make  good  ^^^^^ 
Devils,  but  they  could  never  make  good 
Men :  not  (fays  he)  that  they  want  Con^ 
Jiftency^  but  'tis  of  a  fiipernatural  fort, 
which  Human  Nature  never  knew. 

^odciimqiL^  ojiendis  miki Jic^  i?2credulus  odi, 

Hor. 

Those,  who  wifh  to  fee  Manners  in  a 
more  genuine  Form,  may  go  to  the  cha- 
radters  already  alleged  in  the  preceding 
chapter  *j  where,  from  our  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  the  feveral  parties,  we 
can  hardly  fail,  as  incidents  arife,  to  con-* 
je5fure'\  their  future  Behaviour, 

We  may  find  alfo  Manners  of  this  fort 
in  the  Fatal  Curiojity,    Old  Wilmot  and 


*  See  p.  i6r. 
-t  See  p.  165,  166. 
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PartlL  his  Wife  difcover  Jffedlion  for  one  an- 
^  '  other;  nor  is  it  confined  here  —  they  dif- 
cover it  for  their  abfent  Son;  for  his  be- 
loved Charlotte ;  and  for  their  faithful 
fervant  P<andaL  Yet,  at  the  fame  time, 
from  the  memory  of  paft  Affluence,  the 
prefTure  of  prefent  Indigence,  the  fatal 
want  of  Refources,  and  the  cold  Ingrati- 
tude of  Friends,  they  fliew  to  all  others 
(the  few  above  excepted)  a  gloomy,  proud, 
unfeeling  Mlfanthropy , 

In  this  ftate  of  mind,  and  with  thefe 
manners  an  Opportunity  offers,  by  mur- 
dering  an  unknown  Sti" anger ^  to  gain  them 
immenfe  Treafure,  and  place  them  above 
want.  As  the  Meafure  was  at  once  both 
tempting  and  eafy,  was  it  not  natural  that 
Juch  a  Wife  fhould  perfuade,  and  that 
fuch  a  Hujband  {hould  be  perfuaded  ?— • 
We  may  conjeclure  from  their  paft  be- 
haviour what  part  they  would  prefer,  and 
that  part,  tho'  morally  wicked,  is  yet  poe- 
tically 
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t'icaHy  good,  becaufe  here  all  we  require,  Chap, 
is  a  fuitabk  ConfiJience^>  VIiLv 

We  are  far  from  juftifying  AfTaflinS. 
Yet  Affaffins,  if  truly  drawn,  are  not 
Monfters,  but  Hmnan  Beings ;  and,  as 
fuch,  being  chequered  with  Good  and  with 
£w7,  may  by  their  Good  move  our  Fity^ 
tho'  their  Et;//  caafe  Abhorrence, 

But  this  in  the  prefent  cafe  is  not  all. 
The  innocent  parties,  m'ade  miferable, 
exhibit  a  diftrefs,  which  comes  home ; 
a  diftrefs,  which,  as  mortals,  it  is  im- 
poIFible  we  fnould  not  feel. 

^nnt  lacrymce  rerum,  et  men  tern  mart  alia 
tangu7it'\.  Virg.  iEn.. 

*  See  p.  169. 

t  It  was  intendsd  to  illuftrate,  by  large  Quotations 
from  difFerent  parts  of  this  affeding  I'ragedy,  what 
i«  alTerted  in  various  parts  of  thefe  Inquiries.  But 

the 
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PartIL  the  intention  was  laid  afide,  (at  Icafl:  in  greater  part) 
^  by  refleding  that  the  Tragedy  was  eafily  to  be  pro- 

cured, being  modern,  and  having  paft  thro'  fcveral 
Editions,  oue  particularly  fo  late,  as  in  the  year  1775, 
when  it  was  printed  with  Lillo''s  other  Dramatic 
Pieces. 

If  any  one  read  this  Tragedy,  the  author  of  thefc 
Inquiries  has  a  requeft  or  two  to  make,  for  which  he 
hopes  a  candid  Reader  will  forgive  him — one  is,  not 
to  cavil  at  minute  inaccuracies,  but  look  to  the  fupe- 
rior  merit  of  the  whole  taken  together  —  another  is, 
totally  to  expunge  thofe  wretched  Rhimesy  which  con- 
clude many  of  the  Scenes  and  which  'tis  probable 
are  not  from  Lillo,  but  from  fome  other  hand,  willing 
to  conform  to  an  abfurd  Fafhion,  then  pra£lifed,  but 
now  laid  afide,  the  Faflbion  (I  mean)  of  a  Rhiming 
Conclufion, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Concerning  Dramatic  Sentiment  — 
what  conjiitutes  it  —  ConneSied  with 
Manners,  and  how — Concerning  Sen- 
timent, Gnomologic,  or  Precep- 
tive— its  Defcription—Sometimes  has  a 
Reafon  annexed  to  it — Sometimes  laud- 
able, fometimes  blameahle—whom  it  moji 
becomes  to  utter  it,  and  why — Bojfu— 
^r  an  fit  ion  /i?  Diction, 

FROM  Manners  we  pafs  to  Senti-  Ch.IX, 
M  e  n  T  3  a  Word,  which  tho'  fometimes 
confined  to  mere  Gnomology,  or  moral  Pre^ 
cept^  was  often  ufed  by  the  Greeks  in  a 
more  comprehenji've  Meaning,  including 
every  things  for  which  men  employ  han- 
guage ;  for  proving  and  folving  ;  for  raif- 
ing  and  calming  the  Paflions  for  exag- 
gerating and  depreciating;  for  Commands, 
Monitions,  Prayers,  Narratives,  Interro-  . 

gations. 


r 
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Part  11.  gallons,  Anfwers,  &;c.  &c.     In  fliort, 
'       Sentiment  in  this  Senfe  means  little  lefs, 
than  the  luiiverfal  Subjedts  of  our  Dis- 
course*, 

It 


*  There  are  two  fpecles  of  Sentiment  fucceffive- 
ly  here  defcribed,  boih  called  in  Englijb  either  a  Sen- 
timent or  a  Sentence;  and  in  Latin,  Senten- 
TIA.  The  Greeks  were  more  exa£l,  and  to  the  dif- 
ferent Species  afiigned  different  NameSy  caUing  the  one 
At«K3i«j  the  other  Fvw/xjj. 

Of  Fvw/AJi  we  (hall  fpeak  hereafter:  of  Aiuvcia.  their 
defcriptions  are  as  follows.   "-En     kxtx  rriv  ^kxvoixv 

zyx^CiJBVoi^tiv,  ciov  eAeow,  Yi  (po^ov,  ^'  c^yriv,  >^  o<rx 
TO»auTi«,  >^  iti  {/.tyt^og  a-f/.ixpoT'i^loi.  Ail  thofe  tlmigs 
belong  to  ^E^TUAV.^T  {or  Aiccvoix)  tbjit  are  to  be  per-, 
farmed  thro*  the  help  cf  Difccurfe  :  now  the  various 
branches  of  thefe  ihingSy  are,  to  prove,  and  to  folve,  to 
excite  Paffions  (juch  as  Pity,  Fear,  Anger,  and  the  like ) 
md,  be  fides  this,  to  magnify^  and  to  diTTiiniJ}].  Arid. 
Poet.  c.  19.  p.  245.  Edit.  Sylb. 

We  have  here  chofen  the  fuUeft  Defcriptlon  of 
Atftvo/a  ■>  but  in  the  fame  work  there  arc  others 
more  concife,  which  yet  exprcfs  the  fame  meaning. 

In 
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It  was  under  this  meaning  the  word  Ch.IX. 
was  originally  applied  to  the  Drama,  and  ^^^"""^ 
this  appears  not  only  from  Authority,  but 
from  Fa£t :  for  what  can  conduce  more 
efFe£lually  than  Discourse,  to  eftablifli 
with  precifion  Dramatic  Manners,  and 
Characters  ? 

To  refer  to  a  Play  already  mentioned, 
the  Fatal  Curiofity  —  When  old  Wilmot 
difcharges  his  faithful  Servant  from  pure 
afFedion,  that  he  might  not  fiarve  him, 
how  ftrongly  are  his  Manners  delineated  • 
by  his  Sentiments  ?  The  following  are 
among  his  Monitions — 


In  the  fixth  chapter  wc  are  told  it  is  —  to  "kiyuM 
^vvoi(T^on  TU  ivovloi  >^  TfiK  a^jUoVlovIa — io  be  able 
io  fay  (that  is,  to  exprefs  juflly)  fuch  things  as  ne~ 
ccjfarily  belong  to  a  fuhje£i,  or  properly  fuit  it.  And 
again  foon  after  —  Aiavoia  (Je,  iv  otj  dnoSsDiWH^i 
<o?  tfiVy  yj  ws  Hx,  Ifiv,  rj  xaO^'Ak  t*  UTrolpccivcvlcn  — 
A»avo»a  or  Sentiment  exijis,  ivhere  men  demonjlrate  any 
thing  either  to  he,  or  not  to  be  ;  or  thro'  ivhich  they  ajfert 
any  thing  general  or  univerfaL    Ibid,  p,  231. 

SImn 
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Shun  my  example ;  treafure  up  my  precepts  j 
The  nor  Id's  before  theex  beaKnaveand 

PROSPER. 

The  ;.  '  man^  fliockt  at  fuch  advice 
ii  '^m  a  '  T,  whole  Virtues  he  had  been 
aLwuiU'iiKd  lo  long  to  venerate,  ventures 
modcrtly  to  afk  him, 

e  are  your  former  Principles? 

T/  .iu/.  b  Reply  is  a  fine  Pidure 

of  L  v;  a  ftriking  and  yet  a 

natural  blending  of  Friendjhip  and  Mlfaji- 
throfy  \  of  particular  Friendfliip,  of  ^t'- 
neral  Mifanthropy. 

A*5  Mjtfrr  (fays  he)  for  Principles ; 

I  hir.e  renounc'd  'em:  I  have 

jind  I ovz  thee  Jlill ;  therefore  would  have 
thee  think, 

Thh  World  is  all  a  Scene  of  deep  de- 
ceit, 

And 
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And  he i  who  deals  with  mankind  on  Ch.IX, 

THE  SQUARE, 
Is  HIS    OWN    BUBBLE,    dnd  llfldoes  HIM- 
SELF. 

He  departs  with  thefe  expreffions,  but 
leaves  the  young  man  far  from  being  con- 
vinced. 

The  fufpicious  gloom  of  AgCy  and  the 
open  fimplicity  of  Touth,  give  the  ftrongeft 
Contrajl  to  the  Manners  of  each,  and 
all  this  from  the  Sentiments  alone  \  Sen- 
timentSi  which,  tho'  oppofitey  are  ftill  pcr- 
fedly  juft,  as  being  perfedly  fuited  to 
their  different  charaders. 

'Tis  to  this  comprehenjive  Meaning  of 
Sentiment  that  we  may  in  a  manner 
refer  the  Subftance  of  thefe  Inquiries ; 
for  such  Sentiment  is  every  thing, 
either  written  or  fpoken. 
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Partll.  Something  however  mufl:  be  faid  upon 
'  ~^  that  other,  and  more  limited  species  of  it, 
which  I  call  the  Gnomologic,  or  Pre- 
ceptive; a  fpecies,  not  indeed  peculiar 
to  the  Drama,  but,  when  properly  ufed, 
one  of  its  capital  ornaments. 

The  following  Defcription  of  it  is 
taken  from  Antiquity.  A  Gnomologic 
Sentiment  or  Precept  is  2Xi  Ajjertion  or 
Propqfitlon — not  however  all  Affertions, 
as  that,  Pericles  was  an  abh  Statefman ; 
Homer  a  great  Poet,  for  thefe  aflertions 
are  Particular ,  and  fuch  a  Sentimejit  muft 
be  General— iiov  yet  is  it  ^-ufry  aflertion, 
tho*  General',  as  that  'The  Angles  of  every 
'Triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  Angles  — 
but  it  is  an  AJfertion,  which^  tho"  general, 
is  only  relative  to  Human  Condu^,  and  to 
fuch  ObjeSls^  as  in  moral  aSiion  we  either 
feek  or  avoid 


*  We  now  come  to  the  fecond  fpecies  of  Senti- 
ment, called  in  Greek  r^wfrn,  and  which  Arijioth 

defcribes 
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Among  the  Aflertions  of  this  fort  we  Ch.IX. 
produce  the  following — the  Precept,  which 
forbids  unfeafonable  Ciiriofity— 

Seek  not  to  know,  what  mujl  not  he  reveal d. 

Or   that,    which   forbids  unrelenting 
linger— 

Within  thee  cherijh  not  immortal  Ire. 

We  remark  too,  that  thefe  Sentiments 
acquire  additional  ftrength,  if  we  fubjoiri 
the  Reafcn, 


defcribes  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  have  done 
in  the  Text.    ''En  ^1  FNXIMH  dnoipuwi^y  «  fxivioi 

•srs^\  zravluv  Ka0^A»,  oTov,  ort  to  £v6w  tu  xocf/.TruXut 
tvavuflw  «AAa  zri^i  offuv  on  zix^ot^sig  Eitrt,  >c,  oii^iix  n 
(p£u>tla  sfi  vpo?  TO  xirgiaVo'ni'.  Rhetor,  L.  II. 

c.  21.  p.  96.  £'^^;V.  iSj'/^.     Soo  too  the  Scfiptor  ad 

Herennium,  L.  IV.  f,  24.  Sententia  eji  Orat'to 
fumpta  de  viia^  qua  aut  quid  fit^  aut  quid  ejj'e  oporteat  in 

vitdy  breviter  ojiendit,  hoc  modo — Liber  is  eft  exifti^ 

mandus,  qui  nuUi  turpitudini  fervit. 

N  2  For 
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PartIL      For  example-r- 

Seek  not  to  know^  what  mujl  not  be  reveal* d'y 
Joys  only  flow,  where  Fate  is  most  con- 
cealed. 

Or  again, 

Within  thee  cherifh  not  immortal  Ire^ 
When  Thou  thyself  art  mortal — *. 

In  fome  inftances  the  Reafon  and  Sen- 
timent  are  fo  blended,  as  to  be  in  a  man- 
ner infeparable.    Thus  Shakfpeare — 

*  The  firfl:  of  thefc  Sentiments  Is  taken  from  Dryden^ 
the  fecond  is  quoted  by  AriJiotUy  in  his  Rhetoric,  L. 
II-  c.  22.  p.  97.  Edit.  Sylb. 

On  this  the  Philofopher  well  obferves,  that  if  the  Mo- 
nition had  been  no  more,  than  that  we  Jhould  notcherijb 
cur  Anger  for  ever,  it  had  been  a  Sentence  or  Moral, 
Precept,  but,  when  the  words  S'mTo?  wi/,  being  Mortal, 
are  added,  the  Poet  then  gives  us  the  Reafon,  ro  $ia,rl 
y<iyih  Rhet.  ut  fup.  The  Latin  Rhetorician  fays  the 
%ne.  S£d  illud  quodqiie  probandum  efi  genus  Senten- 
TliE,  qnod  confirmatur  SuBjECTlONE  RaTIONIS,  hoc 
modo :  omnes  bene  vivcndi  ratrones  in  Virtute  funt 
Collocandce,  propterea  quod  fola  Virtus  in  fui 
poteftate  eft.    Scriptor.'  ad  Heren.  L.  IV.  f.  24. 


4; 
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 Hey  who  filches  from  me  my  good  name^  Ch.IX. 

Robs  me  of  that^  which  not  enriches  Rim, 
But  makes  Me  poor  indeed — 

There   are   too   Sentiments  of  bad 
moral,  and  evil  tendency — 

T^Sacred  Right  fldould ever  be  infrin^d^ 
It  Jhould  be  done  for  Empire  and  Domi- 
nion : 

other  things  pure  Conscience  be 
THY  Guide*. 

and  again, 

— —  the  Man*s  a  Fool, 
Who,  having  slain  the  Father,  spares 
the  Sons\. 


*  Fid.  Cic.  de  Officiis^  L.  III.  c.  21.  who  thus  tranf- 
lates  Euripides-^ 

Nam  fi  violandum  eji  yus^  regnandi  gratia 
Violandum  eji :  aliis  rebus  pietatem  colas, 

f    NUTTIOf,    Cf,   UTOiTi^tX  xJtlVOC^^    7jlT0uSx(;  KOLTOtXihTTOU 

^rifi.  Rhct,  L.l.  C.  16.  L.  HI.  c.  22.  p.  98.  Edit, 

N  3  These 
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Part  II.     These  Ideas  are  only  Jit  for  Tyrants, 
"  ^  Ufurpers,  and  other  profligate  Men  ;  nor 
ought  they  to  appear  in  a  Drama,  but  to 
(hew Jhc/i  Chara^fers, 

On  Gnomologic  Sentinients  in  general  it 
has  been  obferved,  that,  tho'  they  deco- 
irate,  they  fhould  not  be  frequejit,  for 
then  the  Drama  becomes  affe£ted  and  de- 
clamatory 

It  has  been  fald  too,  they  come  moft 
naturally  from  aged  perfonsi  becaufe  Age 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  taught  them 
Experience.  It  muft  however  be  an  £.v- 
perience^  fuitable  to  their  chara6iers :  an 
Old  General  fhould  not  talk  upon  Law ; 

nor  an  Old  Lawyer  upon  War  -f. 


*  So  the  fame  Latin  Rhetorician^  above  quoted  — 
Sententias  interponi  raro  convenit,  ut  rei  a^ioreSy 
non  Vivendi  praceptores  effe  videamur.      Scriptor.  ad 
i  Herenn.  Lib.  IV.  f.  25. 

■uTffj  ^\  THTuv  wu  iiATTti^og  TiJ  Ifiv.     It  bcconies  HIM  to 

bi 
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We  are  now  to  proceed  to  Diction.  Ch.lX, 


he  Sententious  y  who  is  ADVANCED  IN  YEARS,  and  that 
upon  fubjeSis,  IN  which  he  has  experience. 
Arijiot*  Rhet.  ut  fupra^  p.  97.  Edit.  Sylb.  See  alfo  the 
ingenious  Bojfu^  in  his  Traite  du  Poeme  Epique,  Liv. 
VI.  chap.  4.  5.  who  is,  as  ufual,  copious,  and  clear. 


N  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Concerning  Diction — the  vulgar — the  af^ 
feBed — the  elegant — this  laji^  much  in- 
debted to  the  Metaphor  —  Fraife  of 
the  Metaphor — its  Defcription  ;  and, 
•'When  good,  its  CharaSler — the  bejl  and 
moji  excellent,  'what  —  not  turgid — nor 
enigmatic  —  iior  bafe  —  nor  ridiculous  — 
injlances  —  Metaphors  by  conjlant  ufe 
Jome times  become  common  IFords  -^Fvns 

—  Rupilius  Rex  —  OTTIi: — Enigmas 

—  Cupping' — The  God  Terminus  — 
Ovids  Fajii — 

AS  every  Sentiment  mull  be  exprefl 
by  Words;  the  Theory  of  Senti- 
ment naturally  leads  to  that  of  Diction. 
Indeed  the  Connexion  between  them  is  fo 
intimate,  that  the  fame  Sentiment,  where 
the  Didlion  differs,  is  as  different  in  ap- 
pearance, as  the  fame  perfon,  dreft  like 
a  Peafant,   or  dreft  like  a  Gentleman. 

An4 
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And  hence  we  fee,  how  much  Didion  Ch.  X. 
merits  a  ferious  Attention. 

But  this  perhaps  will  be  better  undef- 
llood  by  an  Example.  Take  then  the 
following  —  Do?i*t  let  a  lucky  Hit  Jlip  \ 
if  you  do,  he-like  you  mayn't  any  more 
get  at  it.  The  Sentiment  (we  mufl:  con* 
fefs)  is  expreft  clearly,  but  the  Dic- 
tion furely  is  rather  vulgar  and  low^ 
Take  it  another  way  —  Opportune  Mo^ 
ments  are  few  and  feeting  j  feize  them 
with  avidity i  or  your  Frogrefjion  will  be 
impeded.  Here  the  Diction,  tho*  not 
low,  is  rather  obfcure.  The  Words  arc 
unufual^  pedantic,  and  affe5ied,^^^\xX.  what 
fays  Shakspeare?  — 

T^here  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men^ 
Which,  taken  at  the  food,  leads  on  to  for-* 
tune ; 

Omitted,  all  the  Voyage  of  their  Ife 
Is  bound  in  Jlmllows  _  < 

Here 
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PartlL  Hejre  the  Diction  is  Elegant^  with- 
out being  vulgar  or  affedled \  the  Words, 
tho'  common^  being  taken  under  a  Meta- 
phor^ are  fo  far  eftranged  by  this  metapho- 
rical ufe,  that  they  acquire  thro'  the 
change  a  competent  dignity,  and  yet, 
without  becoming  vulgar^  remain  intelli- 
gible and  clear. 

Knowing  therefore  the  ftrefs  laid  by 
the  antient  Critics  on  the  Metaphor, 
^nd  viewing  its  admirable  efFeds  in  the 
decorating  of  Didlion^  we  think  it  may 
iperit  a  farther  regard. 

There  is  not  perhaps  any  Figure  of 
Speech  fo  pleafing,  as  the  Metaphor. 
'Tis  at  times  the  Language  of  every  In- 
dividual, but  above  all  is  peculiar  to  the 
Man  of  Genius       His  Sagacity  difcerns 

not 
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not  only  common  Analogiest  but  thofe  Ch.  X. 
others  more  remote ,  whifh  efcape  the  Vul- 
gar^ and  which,  tho'  they  feldom  invent, 
they  feldom  fail  to  recognife,  when  they 
hear  them  from  perfons,  more  ingenipus 
than  themfelves. 


TO  Q/cep  Tu  n*£]a(pff{iv,  to  ofxoiov  B'loo^eTv  Ifi — the greatejl 
thing  of  all  is  to  be  powerful  in  Metaphor ;  for  this  alone 
cannot  he  acquired  from  another^  but  is  a  mark  of  original 
Genius:  for  to  metaphor ize  welly  is,  to  discern  in 
DIFFERENT  obje^s  that  which  is  SIMILAR.  Arift. 
Poet.  c.  22.  p.  250.  Edit,  Sy/b. 

>^f  £1*  (piXQC0(pilX  TO  OfJt-OlOV  ^   IV    ZSOXV    Jt£p^»(rt  ^iCi^tTVf 

eufo';^» — JVe  ought  to  metaphorize,  that  is,  to  derive 
Metaphors,  from  Terms ,  which  are  proper  and  yet 
not  obvious fince  even  in  Philosophy  to  difcern  the 
SIMILAR  in  things  widely  distant,  the  part  of  one^ 
who  conjectures  happily.  Arift.  Rhetor.  L. 
111.  c.  II.  p.  137.  Edit.  Sylb, 

That  Metaphor  is  an  effort  of  Genius,  2nd  cannot 
he  iaughty  is  here  again  afferted  in  the  Words  of  the 
firfi  Quotation. — AaCfH/  ax  fni'  auJjjf  (fcil.  MfTa- 
(po^oiy)  woi^  «AA».  Rhetor.  LAlh  c.  2.  p.  I20.  Edit, 
Sylb, 

It 
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Part  II.     It  has  been  ingenioufly  obferved,  that 
the  Metaphor  took  its  rife  from  the 
Poverty  of  Language.    Men,  not  finding 
upon  every  occafion  Words  ready  made 
for  their  ideas,  were  compelled  to  have 
recourfe  to  Words  Analogous,  and  transfer 
them  from  their  original  meaning  to  the 
meaning  then  required.      But  tho'  the 
Metaphor  began  in  Poverty,  it  did  not 
ehd  there,     "When  the  Analogy  was  juji 
(and    this    often   happened)  there  was 
fomething  peculiarly  pleafing  in  what  was 
both  new^  and  yet  Jamiliar  ;  fo  that  the 
Metaphor  was  then  cultivated,  not  out 
of  NeceJJityy   but  for   Ornament,  'Tis 
thus  that  Cloaths  were  firft  plumed  to 
defend  us  againft  the  Cold,   Jut  caiiie 
afterwards  to  be  worn  for  Difti  *dion,  and 
Decoration. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  there  Va  force  in 
the  united  words,  new  anc  familiar. 

What 
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vi^hat  is  New,  but  not  FamUmry  is  often  Ch. 
mintelligible :  what  is  Familiar,  but  not 
New,  is  no  better  than  Common  place, 
Tis  in  the  union  of  the  two,  that  the 
Ob/cure  3ind  the  Vulgar  are  happily  re-? 
moved,  and  'tis  in  this  unions  that  we 
view  the  charaSier  of  a  juji  Metaphor, 

But  after  we  have  fo  praifed  the  Me- 
taphor, 'tis  fit  at  length  we  fliould  ex- 
plain what  it  is,  and  this  we  fhall  attempt 
as  well  by  a  Defcription,  as  by  Examples, 

A  Metaphor  is  the  transferring  of 
a  word  from  its  ufual  Meaning  to  an 
Analogous  Meanings  and  then  the  em- 
**  ploying  it,  agreeably  to  fuck  Transfer*.*^ 
For  example :  the  ufual  meaning  of  Even* 
iNG  is  the  Conclujion  of  the  Day,  But 


*  Miroi(po^%  if  I])  ovoixalcq  oixXor^its  ETTiipo^a,  x,  r.  X, 
Ari/i,  Poet,    cap^       p,  247.  Edit.  Syll>. 
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Part II.  Age  tod  is  a  Conclufon^  the  Conclufion 
human  Life,   Now  there  being  an  Ana- 
logy  in  all  Contlufions,   we  arrange  in 
order  the  two  we  have  alleged,  and  fay, 
that,  j4s  Evening  is  to  the  Day,  fo  is 
Age  to  Human  Life.    Hence,  by  an 
cafy  permutation,  (which  furnifhes  at  once 
two  Metaphors)  we  fay  alternately^  that 
Evening  //  the  Age  of  the  Day; 
and  that  Age  is  the  Evening  of  LiFEf . 

There  are  other   Metaphors  equally 
pleafing,  but  which  we  only  mention,  as 
their  Analogy  cannot  be  miftaken.  'Tis 
thus   that  OLD  Men  have  been  called 
Stubble;  and  the  Stage  or  Thea- 
tre, THE  Mirror  of  human  Life*. 

In 


70  y>5^a?  l(T7ri^x]}  ^t\s.  Ar'ijlot,  Poet.  c.  21.  p.  248. 
Edit.  Sylh. 

*  The  Stagirite  having  told  us  what  a  natural  pleafure 
we  derive  from  Information>  and  having  told  us 

that 
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In  Language  of  this  fort  there  is  a  Ch.  X. 
double  Satisfadion  :  it  is  ftrikingly  clear ; 

and 


that  in  the  fuhje<Sl  of  Words,  ExqUc  words  want  that 
pleafure,  from  being  obfcure,  and  Common  words  from 
being  too  well  known^  adds  immediately  — 1[  ^\  Mera- 
(po^a,  ZToisT  rxTO  fJuotXifiz'  oTxv  yocf  iIttyi  to  yn^oti 
xaXa^ri',  Ittoiyic-s  juaOwiV  >^  yv(i^(riv  ^ta  ra  yivug^ 
a.i*.(p(a  yxp  unrii'^nxorx —  But  THE  Metaphor  does 
this  moji  eff'e^ually-i  for  when  Homer  (in  metaphor)  fatd 
that  Age  was  Stubble,  he  conveyed  to  us  Information 
and  Knouulege  thro*  a  common  Genus  (thro*  the  Genus 
of  Time)  as  both  old  Men,  and  Stubble ^  have  pcfi  the 
Flower  of  their  exifience. 

The  words  in  Homer  are, 

Fivwo-xftv—  0$v(r(r,  H.  v.  214.  215. 

Sed  tamen  fitpulam  faltem  te  arbitror  intuentem 
Cognofcere^ 

In  which  Verfe  we  cannot  help  remarking  an  Ele- 
gance of  the  Poet. 

Ulyjfesy  for  his  prote£lion,  had  been  metamorphofed 
by  Minerva  into  the  Figure  of  an  old  Man.  Yet  even 
then  the  Hero  did  not  chufe  to  loofe  his  dignity.  By 
his  difcourfe  he  mioxms  Eumieus  (who  did  not  know 
him)  that  altho'  he,  was  old^  he  was  ftill  refpeSfable^ 

I  ima-^ 
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Part  II  and  yet  raifeJ^  tho*  clear,  above  the  low 
'"'"'^  and  vulgar  Idiom,  'Tis  a  Praife  too  of 
fuch  Metaphors,  to  be  quickly  compre^ 
hended.  The  Similitude  and  the  thing 
illuftrated  are  commonly  difpatched  in  a 
Jingle  Word,  and  comprehended  by  an  im- 
mediate, and  inftantaneous  Intuition. 


1  imagine  (fays  he)  that  even  now  you  may  know  TUf. 
Stubble  hy  the  look.  As  much  to  fuggeft,  that,  tho* 
he  had  compared  h'imfelf  to  Stubble,  it  was  never- 
thelefs  to  that  better  fort,  left  after  the  reaping  of  the 
beji  Corn. 

See  the  Note  upon  this  Verfe  by  my  learned  Friend, 
the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke^  in  his  Greek  Edition  of 
the  Odyjfey,  and  Klotzius  upon  Tyrtaus,  p.  2(5. 

As  to  the  next  Metaphor,  'tis  an  Idea  not  unknown 
to  Shakfpeare,  who,  fpeaking  pf  Aliing  or  Playing, 
fays  with  energy, 

That  its  End,  both  at  jirji^  arid  now,  was,  and  is. 
To  HOLD  AS  'twere  THE   MlRR.OH  UP   TO  NA- 
TURE. Hamlet. 

According  to  Arijiotle,  the  Odyffey  of  Homer  was 
elegantly  called  by  Akidamas,- — axKov  ocv^^uttiw^U 
kxt^ttI^ov  —  a  beautiful  Mirror  of  Human  Life. 

Jiheu  hf  IJI-  c.  3.  p.  124^  £dit>  S^lb. 

Thu? 
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Thus  a  Perfon  of  wit,  being  danger-  Ch.  X, 
Oufly  ill,  was  told  by  his  Friends,  two 
more  Phyficians  were  called  in.    So  many  I 
fays  he — di)  they  fire  then  in  Platoons  f~ 

These  inftances  may  aflift  us  to  dif- 
cover,  what  Metaphors  may  be  called 
ihe  befi. 

They  ought  not,  iii  an  elegant  and 
folite  Stile  (the  Stile,  of  which  we  are 
fpeaking)  to  be  derived  from  Meanings 
too  fublime-,  for  then  the  DiSiion  would 
be  turgid  and  bombafi,  Siich  wsts  the 
Language  of  that  Poet,  who,  defcribing 
the  Footmen's  Flambeaux  at  the  end  of 
an  Opera,  fung  or  faid. 

Now  blazed  A  thousand  flaming 

SuNs,  and  bade 
Grim  Night  retire — — 

Nor  ought  a  Metaphor  to  be  far- 
fetched,  for  then  it  becomes  an  Enigma, 

O  'Twas 
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Part II.  *Twas  thus  a  Gentleman  once  puzzled  his 
^  Country  Friend,  in  telling  him  by  way  of 
Compliment,  that  He  was  become  a  ferjedl 
Ce  NTAUR,  His  honeft  Friend  knew  no- 
thing of  Centaurs^  but  being  fond  of 
Riding,  was  hardly  ever  off  his  Horfe. 

Another  Extreme  remains,  the  reverfe 
of  the  too  fublime^  and  that  is,  the  trans- 
f erring  from  Subjcds  too  contemptible. 
Such  was  the  cafe  of  that  Poet  quoted  by 
Horace,  who,  to  defcribe  Winter,  wrote^ 

'Jupiter  hyhernas  cana  nive  conspuit 
Alpes  *. 

O'er  the  cold  Alps  Jave  spits  his  hoary 
fnow* 

Nor  was  that  modern  Poet  more  for- 
tunate, whom  Dryden  quotes,  and  who, 
trying  his  Genius  upon  the  fame  fubjedi, 
fuppofed  Winter — 


*  Hor.  L.  IL  Sat.  5. 

To 
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I 


To  PERRiwiG  UDith  /now  the  balj>-  Ch. 

PATE  Woods ^ 

With  the  fame  clafs  of  Wits  we  may 
arrange  that  pleafant  fellow,  who  fpeak- 
ing  of  an  old  Lady,  whom  he  had  af- 
fronted, gave  us  in  one  Ihort  Sentence  no 
lefs  than  three  choice  Metaphors.  I  per'' 
ceive  (faid  he)  her  Back  is  up  5  — /  muji 
curry  favour — or  the  Fat  will  be  in  the 
fire. 

Nor  can  we  omit  that  the  fame  Word, 
when  transferred  to  different  Subjeds,  pro- 
duces Metaphors  very  different^  as  to 
Propriety^  or  Impropriety. 

'Tis  with  Propriety  that  we  transfer 
the  word,  To  Embrace,  from  Human 
Beings  to  things  purely  JdeaL  The  Me- 
taphor appears  juft,  when  we  fay,  To 
Embrace  a  Propofition ;  To  Embrace  an  ' 
Offer ;  To  Embrace  an  Opportunity,  Its 
Application  perhaps  was  not  quite  fo  ele- 

O  2  gant 
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Part  I L  gant  when  the  old  Steward  wrote  to  his 
'*  Lord,  upon  the  Subjedl  of  his  Farm,  that 
^'  if  he  met  any  Oxen,  he  would  not  fail 
*'  TO  Embrace  them.*'* 

If  then  we  are  to  avoid  the  Turgid , 
the  Enigmatic,  and  the  Bafe  or  Ridicu- 
lous^ no  other  Metaphors  are  left,  but 
fuch  as  may  be  defcribed  by  Negatives; 
fuch  as  are  neither  turgid,  nor  enigmatic, 
nor  bafe  and  ridiculous. 


Such  is  the  character  of  many  Meta- 
phors already  alleged,  among  others  that 
of  Shakspe are's,  where  Tides  are  trans^ 


*  The  Species  of  Metaphors,  here  condemned,  are 
thus  enumerated,  —  £i(r)  yxf  ^  MtTx<po^x\  aVpsTrtK, 
ctt  ^.£11  Sioi  TO  ysKoTov  —  (xi  i\  ^tx  to-  (rttxiiov  ocyccv 
T^xymoV  U(riz(pt7g  ie,  otv  zuoppx^v,  k.  t.  A,  —  For 
Metaphors  are  unbecomirjg,  feme  from  being  Ridi- 
culous, and  others^  from  being  too  Solemn  and 
Tragical:  there  are  Ukeivije  the  Obscure,  if  they 
are  fet%ed  from  too  great  a  difiance.  Arifl:.  Rhet.  L  III. 
c.  3.  p.  124.  Edit.  Sylb,    See  Cic.  de  Oratore,  L.  III. 

V'  '55>  ^  J 

jerrcd 
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firred  to  fpeedy  and  determined  Condii5i'^,  Ch.  X. 
Nor  does  his  Woolsey  with  lefs  pro-  *— • 
priety  moraHze  upon  his  Fall  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  Metaphor^  taken  from 
Vegetable  Nature. 

"This  is  the  Jtate  of  Maw,  to  day  he  puts 

FORTH 

The  TENDER  Leaves  of  Hope  \  to-mor'' 

BLOSSOMS, 

And  bears  his  blushing  Honours  thick 
upo7i  him: 

The  iJw'd  day  comes  A  Frost,  a  killing 

Frost 
And — nips  his  root- 
le fuck  Metaphors  (befides  their  intrinfic 
elegance)  we  may  fay  the  Reader  is  flat- 
tered j  I  mean  flattered  by  being  left  to 
difcover  fomethi ng  yi?r  himfelf 

There  is  one  Obfervation,  which  will  at 
the  fame  time  fhew  both  the  extent  of  this 
Figure,  and  how  natural  it  is  to  all  Men. 

*  Sup.  p,  185.  — Philof.  Arrangements,  p.  307, 

Q  3  There 
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Part  IF.  There  are  Metaphors  fo  obvious ^  and 
of  courfe  fo  naturalized,  that  ceafing  to 
be  Metaphors,  they  are  become  (as  it 
were)  the  proper  Words.  Tis  after 
this  manner  we  fay,  a  parp  fellow  ;  a 
great  Orator ;  the  the  Foot  of  a  Moun- 
tain ;  the  Eye  of  a  Needle  ;  the  Bed  of  a 
River  ;  to  ruminate,  to  ponder^  to  edify^ 
&c.  6cc. 

These  we  by  no  means  rejefl,  and  yet 
the  Metaphors  we  require  we  wifh  to  be 
fomething  more^  that  is,  to  be  formed  un- 
der the  refpeclable  conditions,  here  eftab- 
Jilhed. 

We  obferve  too,  that  a  fingular  Uie 
jnay  be  made  of  Metaphors^  either  to  exalt^ 
or  to  depretiate,  according  to  the  fources^ 
from  which  we  derive  them.  In  antient 
Story,  Oreftes  was  by  fome  called  the 
Murtherer  of  his  Mother ;  by  others,  the 
Avenger  of  his  Father,  The  Reafons  will 
appear  by  referring  to  the  Fadt.  The 
Poet  Simonides  was  offered  money  to  ce- 
lebrate 
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lebrate    certain  Mules,  .  that    had  won  Ch.  X, 
a  race.      The   ium   being  pitiful,    he  ' 
faid  with  difdain,  he  fhould  not  write 
upon  Demi- ASSES.  —  A  more  competent 
Sum  was  offered, — he  then  began, 

Hail!  Daughters  of  the  generous 
Horse, 

Thai Jkimsy  like  Wind^  along  the  Courfe^* 

There  are  times,  when,  in  order  to  exalte 
we  may  call  Beggar Sy  Petitioners ;  and 
Pick-pockets,  Colle5iors\  other  times,  when 
in  order  to  depretiate,  we  may  call  Peti- 
tioners, Beggars ;  and  ColleBors^  Pis^k" 
pockets.  —  But  enough  of  this. 

We  fay  no  more  of  Metaphors^  but 
that  'tis  a  general  Caution  with  regard  to 


*  For  thefe  two  fads,  concerning  Orejles,  and  Si- 
rr.onides^  fee  Jri/i.  Rhet.  L.  III.  c.  2..  p.  122.  Edit. 
Sylh.  The  diflercnt  appellations  of  OreJUs  were, 
•  Mr.Tpoipojlr)?,  and  0  IlaTpoV  a|U,uv]wj> — Simonides  called 
ihe  Mules  v'/Aiovo*  at  firfh  ;  and  then  began — 

O  4  every 
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Part  II.  every  Species,  not  to  mix  them,  and 
that  more  particularly,  if  taken  from  fub- 
jefts,  which  arc  Contrary. 

Such  was  the  Cafe  of  that  Orator,  who 
once  afferted  in  his  Oration,  that — If 
**  Cold  W ater  were  thrown  upon  a  certain 
"  Meafure,  it  would  kindle  a  Flame,  that 
*'  would  ohfcure  the  Liijlre^  &c.  &c.*' 

A  word  remains  upon  Enigmas. and 
Puns.  It  ihall  indeed  be  fliort,  becaufe, 
tho'  they  referable  the  Metaphor,  it  is  as 
Brafs  and  Copper  refemble  Gold. 

A  Pun  feldom  regards  Meaning,  be- 
ing chiefly  confined  to  Sound. 

Horace  gives  a  fad  fample  of  this  fpu- 
rioiis  Wit,  where  (as  Dryden  humoroufly 
tranflates  it)  he  makes  Perf.us  the  Buffoon 
exhort  the  Patriot  Brutus  to  kill  Mr. 
King,  that  is,  Rupilius  Rex,  becaufe 

Brut  us p 
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Brutus,  when  he  flew  Cafar^  had  been  Ch,  X. 
accuftomed  to  King-killing. 

Htinc  Regem  occide\  operutn  hoe  mihi  crede 
tuorum  cft^. 

We  have  a  worfe  attempt  in  Homery 
where  Ulyjfes  makes  Polypheme  believe  his 
name  was  OTTIS,  and  where  the  dull 
Cyclops,  after  he  had  loft  his  Eye,  upon 
being  afked  by  his  Brethren  who  hs^d 
done  him  fo  much  mifchief,  replies  'twas 
done  by  Orps,  that  is,  by  Nobody  f. 

Enigmas  are  of  a  more  complicated 
nature,  being  involved  either  in  Furiy  or 
Metaphor^  or  fometimes  in  both. 

1  faw  a  man,  who,  unprovok'd  with  Ire, 
Stuck  Brqfs  upon  another* s  back  by  Fire\. 

*  Horat.  Sat.  Lib.  I.  VII. 

f  H  omer,  OdyfT.  I.  v.  366 — 408,  &c. 

X  Ariji.  Rhetor,  I*.  III.  c.  2.  p.  121.  Edit,  Sylb, 

This 
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PartlT.      T^rs  Enigma  is  ingenious,  and  means 
^    '       the  operation  of  Cupping,    performed  in 
antient  days  by  a  machine  of  Brafs, 

In  fuch  Fancies,  contrary  to  the  Prin- 
ciples of  good  Metaphor^  and  good  Writ- 
ing, a  Perplexity  is  caufed,  not  by  Acci^ 
dent,  but  by  Dejign^  and  the  Pleafure  lies 
in  the  being  able  to  refohe  it. 

Aulus  Gellius  has  preferved  A  Latin 
Enigma,  which  he  alfo  calls  a  Sirpiis  or 
Sirposy  a.  flrange  thing,  far  below  the 
Greek,  and  debafed  with  all  the  quibble 
of  a  more  barbarous  age. 

Semel  minufne^  an  bis  miniis^  ( mn  fat  fcioj 
An  utrtwique  corum  ( ut  quondam  audivi 
dicier J 

Jovi  ipji  regi  ?ioluit  concedere  ^  f 

This,  being  fifted,  leaves  in  Englijh 
the  following  fmall  quantity  of  Meaning  • 


*  AuL  Cell,  Xfl.  6. 

Was 
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Was  ti  Once  Minus,  or  Twice  Mi-  Ch.  X. 

Nus  fl  am  not  enough  informed)^  or  was 
it  not  rather  the  two  taken  toge- 
ther, (asl  have  heard  it  /aid  formerly) 
that  would  not  give  way  to  Jove  himfelf, 
the  fovereign  ? 

The  two  taken  together,  (that 
is,  Once  Minus  and  Twice  Minus) 
make,  when  fo  taken.  Thrice  Minus; 
and  Thrice  Minus  in  Latin  is  Ter 
Minus,  which,  taken  as  a  Jingle  word, 
is  Terminus,  the  God  of  Boundaries, 

Here  the  Riddle^  or  Conceit,  appears. 
The  Pagan  Legend  fays,  that,  when  in 
honour  of  Jove  the  Capitol  was  founded, 
the  other  Gods  confented  to  retire,  but 
the  God  Terminus  refufed* 

The  Story  is  elegantly  related  in  the 
Fafi  of  Ovid,  in.  667. 

^id 
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Part  II.  ^id  nova  cum  Jierent  Capitolia?  nempe 

Ueorum 

CunBa  Jo^ji  cejjit  turba^  locumque  dedit. 

Terminus  fut  "jc teres  memorant)  convene 
tiis  in  cede 

Restitit,  et  magno  cum  Jove  templa 
tenet. 

The  moral  of  the  Fable  is  jufl:  and  in- 
genious; that  Boundaries  are  facredy  and 
never  fiould  be  moved^ 

The  Poet  himfelf  fubjoins  the  reafon 
with  his  ufual  addrefs. 

TeRMINE,  pojl  illud  Levitas  tibi  libera 
non  efl ; 

^d  pofitus  fueris  in  JlatioJie^  mane. 
Nec  Tii  vicino  quicquam  concede  roganti^ 
Ne  videare  hovcimQm  prapojuijfe  Jovi, 

And  fo  much  for  the  fubjedi  of  Tuns 
and  Enigmas y  to  which,  like  other  things 

of 
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of  bad  Tafte,  no  Age  or  Country  can  give  Ch.X. 
a  Sandion.  '~~ 

Much  ilill  remains  upon  the  fubjed:  of 
Diction,  but,  as  much  has  been  '  faid 
already*,  we  here  conclude. 


,  *  See  Chapters  II.  III.  IV. 
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Part  IL 

CHAP.  XL 

Rank  or  Precedence  o/"  the  conjlitutive 
Farts  of  the  Drama  —  Remarks  and 
Cautions  both  for  judgingy  and  Com* 
pofng. 

TH  E  four  conjlitutive  Parts  of  Dra^ 
matic  Poetry,  which  properly  be- 
long to  the  Poet  f,  have  appeared  to  be 
THE  Fable,  the  Manners,  the  Sen- 
timent, and  the  Diction,  and  fome- 
thing  has  been  fuggeftcd  to  explain  the 
nature  of  each. 

Should  we  be  afked,  to  which  we 
attribute  the  frjl  Place,  we  think  it  due 
to  THE  Fable*. 

If 


•f-  Sup.  p.  144. 

^»'*5— The  Fable  therefore  is  the  Principle,  and 
(as  it  were)  thf  Soul  of  Tragedy. — And  not  long  be- 
fore. 
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If  the  Fable  be  an  A5tiont  having  a  Ch. 
neceflary  reference  to  fome  End:  it  is 
evident  that  the  Manners  and  the  Senti^ 
ment  are  for  the  fake  of  that  Rnd ;  the 
IB^nd  does  not  exift,  for  the  fake  of  the 
Manners  and  the  Sentiment  *. 

Again,  the  fined  unconneSled  Samples 
either  of  Manners  or  of  Sentiment  cannot 
of  them/elves  make  a  Drama,  without  a 
Fable,  But,  without  either  of  thefe,  a?2y 
Fable  will  make  a  Drama^  and  have  pre- 


fore,  after  the  conjlkuent  Parts  of  the  Drama  have  been 
enumerated,  we  read  — /xfj^jrev  of  tstwv  Irlw  n  rm 
xs-fixyixccTuv  a-vfx(ri<;. — But  THE  greatest  an^  th& 
mojl  important  of  all  thefe  is  the  combining  of  the 
Incidents,  that  is  tofay^  the  Fable.  Arift.  Poet, 
cap.  6.  p.  231.  Edit.  Sy lb, 

27*  Perfons  of  the  Drama  do  not  a^,  that  they  may  ex^ 
hihit  Manners^  hut  they  include  Manners,  on  account  of 
the  Incidents  in  the  Fable.    Arift.  Poet.  c.  6.  p.  230. 
Edit.  Sylb. 

2  tenfions, 
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Part  II.  tenfioiis,  (fuch  as  they  ar&)  to  be  called 


»  r 


a  Flay''. 


*  The  Stagirite  often  illuftrates  his  Poetic  Ideas  from 
Paintings  an  Art  at  that  time  cultivated  by  the  ableft 
Artifts,  Zeuxis,  Polygnotus,  and  others.  In  the  pre^^ 
fent  cafe,  he  compares  the  Dramatic  Manners  to 
Colouring;  the  Dramatic  Fable  to  Draw- 
ing ;  and  Ingenioufly  remarks — 'Ei  yocf  tk  IvxXii^ne 

CPfotvEHv^  Xi\)-no'y^3t(pY,(Tx(;  Uxovx — If  any  OTu  -hereto 
make  a  confused  Daub  i  ng  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful Colours,  he  would  not  give  fo  much  delight^ 
as  if  he  were  To  sketch  a  Figure  in  Chalk 
alone.    Arid.  Poet.  c.  6.  p.  231.  Edit.  Sylb. 


${oc?  t^yov,  dxXoc  txtoXv  [xxXXov  yi  nocTx^scs-e^oi?  riroii 

fxocTuv  —  ^ere  any  one  to  arrange  in  order  the  beji 
formed  Expressions  relative  to  Character, 
as  wellasthe  hefl  Diction,  and  Sentiments,  he 
would  not  attain,  what  is  the  Bufinefs  of  a  Tragedy  ; 
but  much  more  would  that  Tragedy  attain  it,  which, 
having  thefe  requifttes  in  a  very  inferior  dtgrce,  had  at 
the  fame  time  a  juji  Fable,  and  Combination  sf  In^ 
cidents,    Arift.  Poet.  c.  6.  p.  230.  Edit.  Sylb. 

A  third 
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A  third  fuperlority,  is,  that  the  moft  Ch.XL 
affediing  and  capital  Farts  of  every  Drama  * 
arife  out  of  its  Fable  ;  by  thefe  I  mean 
every  unexpected  Discovery  of  unknown 
Perfonages,  and  every  unexpeded  Revo- 
lution *  from  one  condition  to  another. 
The  Revolutions  and  Difcoveries  in  the 
Oedipus  and  the  Fatal  Curiofity  have  been 
mentioned  already.  We  add  to  thefe  the 
ftriking  Revolution  in  the  Samfon  Agonijies^ 
where,  while  every  thing  appears  tending 
to  Samfon  s  Releafe^  a  horrible  Crafh  an- 
nounces his  DeJiriiBion^. 

These  Dramatic  Incidents  are  properly 
Tragic  —  but  there  are  others  of  Jimilar 
charader,  not  wanting  even  to  Comedy.^ 
To  refer  to  a  modern  Drama  —  what  Dis- 
covery more  pleafing  than  that,  where, 
in  the  Drummer  of  Addifont  the  worthy 


*  A  Revolution,  IlE^jTrETfia;  a  Discovery, 
AKaj^vw^KTJ?.  See  before  what  is  faid  about  thefe  two, 
from  p.  147  to  152. 

t  Samf.  Agon,  v.  481,  and  v.  1452  to  v.  1507. 

P  loft 
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Part II.  loft  Mafter  is  difcovered  in  the  fuppofcd 
^^'^  ^  Conjurer  ?  or,  to  refer  ftill  to  the  fame 
Drama,  what  Revolution  more  pleaf- 
ing,  than  where,  in  confequence  of  this 
Dijcoveryi  the  Houfe  of  Diforder  and 
Mourning  changes  into  a  Houfe  of  Order 
and  Joy  ?  Now  thefe  interejiing  Inci- 
dents,  as  well  Comic  as  Tragic^  arife  nei- 
ther from  Manners<i  nor  from  Sentiment^ 
but  purely  from  the  Fable. 

It  is  alfo  a  plaufible  Argument  for  the 
Fable  s  Superiority^  that,  from  its  fuperior 
difficulty,  more  Poets  have  excelled  in 
drawing  Manners  and  Senti?7jent,  than 
there  have  in  the  forming  of  ferfedl 
Fables  *. 


^  ro7g  v^£(riv  axpiSa/,  ri  to"  zy^oiy^ctia.  c-vvlg-aa-^ai,  olov 
^  01  "crpwTOi  TO-oMiTa*  <^i^ov  ocirstvlB;,  'Thofe,  who  ai- 
tempi  to  write  Dramatically,  are  firji  able  to  be  accurate 
in  THE  Diction  and  the  Manners,  before  thf): 
are  able  to  CombineJncidents  [and  form  a  Fa- 
ble] which  was  indeed  the  cafe  of  almoji  all  the  firJl 
Poets.    Arift.  Poet.  c.  6-  p.  230.  Edit.  Sylb. 

BuTj 
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But,  altho'  we  give  a  fuperiority  to  Ch. 
the  Fabky  yet  the  other  conjlitutive  Parts^ 
even  fuppofing  the  Fable  bad,  have  ftill 
an  important  value ;  fo  important  indeed, 
that  thro'  them,  and  them  alone,  many 
Dramas  have  merited  Admiration. 

And  here  next  to  the  Fable  we  arrange 
the  Manners.  The  Manners ,  if  well 
formed,  give  us  famples  of  Human  Na- 
ture^ and  feem  in  Poetry  as  much  to  excel 
Sentiment^  as  the  Drawing  in  Painting  to 
excel  the  Colouring, 

The  third  Place  after  the  Manners  be- 
longs to  THE  Sentiment,  and  that  be- 
fore the  DiBiony  however  they  may  be 
united,  it  being  evident  that  Men  fpeak^ 
becaufe  they  think ;  they  feldom  think,  be- 
caufe  they  fpeak. 

After  this,  the  fourth  and  laft  Place 
falls  to  THE  Diction. 


Hay 
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Part  II.      Having  fettled  the  Rank  of  thefe  feve- 
^  '       ral  Conjiitutive  Parts,  a  few  curfory  Re- 
marks remain  to  be  fuggefted. 

One  is  this — that  if  all  thefe  Parts  are 
really  effential,  no  Drama  can  be  abfolutely 
complete,  which  in  any  one  of  them  is  de~ 
jicient. 

Another  Remark  is,  that'  tho'  a 
Drama  be  not  abfolutely  complete  in 
every  Part,  yet  from  the  excellence  of  one 
or  two  Parts  it  may  Jlill  merit  Praife 

'Tis 


*  This  is  a  Cafe  exprefsly  decided  by  that  able 
Critic,  Horace,  as  to  the  Manners  and  the  Senti- 
ment. 

 SpE'CIOSA  locis,  morataque  recte, 

FaEULA  nullius  veneris,  f>tie  pondere  et  arte^ 
Valdius  oble^at  populum,  meliufque  moratur, 
^lam  verfus  inopes  rerim,  nugaque  canora. 

Art.  Poet.  V.  320,  &c. 

Which  may  be  thus  paraphrafed — 
"  A  Fable  (or  Dramatic  Story)  of  no  beauty, 
**  without  dignity  or  contrivame,  if  it  excel  in  Senti- 

MENT, 
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'Tis  thus  in  Painting,  there  are  Pi6lures  Ch.XI. 
admired  for  Colouring,  which  fail  in  the 
Drawing  ;  and  others  for  Drawing,  which 
fail  in  the  Colouring. 

The  next  Remark  is  in  fadt  a  Cau- 
tion 'y  a  Caution  not  to  miftake  one  Conjii- 
tutive  Part  for  another^  and  ftill,  much 
more,  not  to  miftake  it  for  the  Whole, 
We  are  never  to  forget  the  ejj'ential  dif- 
ferences between  Fable,  Manners, 
Sentiment,  and  Diction. 

If,  without  attending  to  thefe,  we  pre- 
fume  to  admire,  we  ad,  as  if  in  Painting 
we  admired  a  Rembrant  for  Grace,  be- 
caufe  we  had  been  told,  that  he.  was 
capital  in  Colouring, 


"  MENT,  and  have  lis  Characters  zvelldraiun,  will 
*'  pleafe  an  audience  much  more  than  a  trijiing  Piece 
*<  barren  of  Incidents,  and  only  to  be  admired for  the  liar- 
«  mony  of  its  Numbers.    See  p.  221. 

P  3  Thls 
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Part  II.  This  Caution  indeed  applies  not  only 
^  '  to  y4rfs,  but  to  P/it/o/ophy.  For  here  if 
men  fancy,  that  a  Genius  for  Science, 
by  having  excelled  m  a  Jingle  part  of  it, 
is  fuperlative  in  all  parts ;  they  infenfibly 
make  luch  a  Genius  their  Idol,  and  their 
Admiration  foon  degenerates  into  a  fpecies 
of  Idolatry. 

Decipit  exemplar,  vitiis  imitabile —  Hor. 

*Tis  to  be  hoped  that  our  ftudles  are 
at  prefent  more  liberal,  and  that  we  are 
rather  adding  to  that  Structure,  which 
our  forefathers  have  begun,  than  tamely 
leaving  it  to  remain,  as  if  nothing  farther 
were  wanting. 

Our  Drama  among  other  things  is 
furely  capable  of  Improvement.  Events 
from  OUR  OWN  History  (and  none  can  be 
more  interefting)  are  at  hand  to  furnifh 
Fables,  having  all  the  Dramatic  Requl- 

Sites. 
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fites.     Indeed  fliould  any  of  tbem  be  Ch.XI. 
wanting,  Invention  may  provide  a  Re- 
medy,  for  here  we  know  Poets  have  un- 
bounded Privilege  *. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fubjeds,  by  be- 
ing dotneftic,  would  be  as  interefting  to  Us, 
as  thofe  of  ^jax  or  Orejies  were  of  old  to 
the  Greeks,  Nor  is  it  a  doubt,  that  our 
Drama,  were  it  thus  rationally  cultivated, 
might  be  made  the  School  of  Virtue  even 
in  a  diffipated  age. 

And  now,  having  (hewn  fuch  a  regard 
for  Dramatic  Poetry^  and  recommended 
fo  many  different  Rules,  as  effential  to 
its  Perfe5lion  :  it  may  not  perhaps  be  im- 
proper to  fay  fomething  in  their  Defence^ 
and,  when  that  is  finifhed,  to  conclude 
this  Part  of  our  Inquiries. 


*  Infra,  222. 

P  4 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Rules  defended — do  not  cramp  Genii;?, 
but  guide  it — jiattering  Doctrine  that 
Genius  will fuffice — -fallacious^  and  why 
— -  farther  defence  of  Rules  —  No 
Genius  ever  aSled  without  them-,  nor 
ever  a  Tijne^  when  Rules  did  not  exiji 
'—Connexion  between  Rules  ^z;?^  Ge- 
nius— their  reciprocal  aid — End  of  the 
Second  Part — Preparation  for  the 
Third. 


H 


AVING  mentioned  Rules,  and 
indeed  our  whole  Theory  having 
been  little  more  than  Rules  devel- 
LOPED,  we  canttot  but  remark  upon  a 
common  opinion,  which  feems  to  have 
arifen  either  from  Prejudice,  or  Miftake. 

Do  not  Rules,  fay  they,  cramp  Ge- 
**  nius  F  Do  they  not  abridge  it  of  certain 
*'  Privileges  V 
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*Tis  anfwered,  if  the  obeying  of  Rules  Q  XII. 
were  to  induce  a  Tyranny  like  this ;  to  ' 
defend  them  would  be  abfurd,  and  againft 
the  liberty  of  Genius.  But  the  truth  is, 
Rules,  fuppofing  them  good^  like  good 
Government,  take  away  no  Privileges. 
They  do  no  more,  than  fave  Genius  from 
Error,  by  fhewing  it,  that  a  Right  to  err 
is  no  Privilege  at  all. 

'Tis  furely  no  Privilege  to  violate  in 
Grammar  the  Rules  of  Syntax-,  in  Poetry, 
thofe  of  Metre  in  Mufic,  thofe  of  iJ^r- 
mony ;  in  Logic,  thofe  of  Syllogifm ;  in 
Painting,  thofe  of  Perfpe5iive ;  in  Drama- 
tic Poetry,  thofe  of  probable  Imitation, 

If  we  enlarge  on  one  of  thefc  Lijlances, 
we  (hall  illuftrate  the  reft. 

The  probable  Imitation  juft  now  men- 
tioned, like  that  of  every  other  kind,  is, 
when  the  Imitation  refembles  the  thing  imi^ 

tated 
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Part  n.  tated  in  as  many  circumjlances  as  pojjible  j 
*^  fo  that  the  more  of  thofe  Circumftances 

are  combinedy  the  more  probable  the  Re- 

femblance. 

*Tis  thus  in  Imitation  by  Painting  the 
Rcfemblance  is  more  complete,  when  to 
the  Out-line  we  add  Light  and  Shade ;  and 
more  complete  ftill,  when  to  Light  and 
^hade  we  add  the  Colours, 

The  real  Place  of  every  Drama  is 
a  Stagey  that  is,  a  fpace  of  a  few  Fathoms 
deep,  and  a  few  Fathoms  broad.  Its 
REAL  Time  is  the  Time  it  takes  in  aBingy 
a  limited  Duration^  feldom  exceeding  a 
Jew  hours. 

Now  Imagination^  by  the  help  of  Scenes y 
can  enlarge  this  Stage  into  a  Dwelling, 
a  Palace,  a  City,  &c.  and  it  is  a  decent 
Regard  to  this,  which  conflitutes  Prob- 
able Place. 

Again, 
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Again,  the  ufual  Intervals  between  the  C.XIJ, 
A6ls,  and  even  the  Attention  paid  by  the 
Mind  to  an  interefting  Story,  can  enlarge 
without  violence  a  few  Hours  into  a  Day 
or  two ;  and  'tis  in  a  decent  regard  to  this, 
we  may  perceive  the  Rife  of  Probable 
Time*. 

Now  *tis  evident  that  the  above 
Probabilities,  if  they  belong  to  the  , 
Fable,  cannot  but  alFe<St  us,  becaufe  they 
are  both  of  them  Requifites,  which 
heighten  the  Refemblancey  and  becaufe 
Resemblance  is  fo  univerfally  an  Es- 
sential to  Imitation. 

If  this  Dodlrine  want  confirming,  we 
may  prove  it  by  the  contrary^  I  mean  by 


•  What  this  implies,  we  are  told  in  the  fol- 
lowing paflage-—cT»  (j.ccXifoi. -uiei^oiroi  vno  fxlocv  zffi^io- 
J'ov  »iA<»  iTwai,  ^  jUix^ov  i^oiXXuTlnv.  Tragedy  aims  as 
far  as  pojfible  to  come  within  a  Jingle  Revoluthn  of  the  Sun 
(that  is,  A  Natural  Day)  or  but  a  little  to  exceed. 
Arift.  Poet.  c.  5.  p.  229.  Edit.  Sylb. 

a  fup- 
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PartIL  a  fuppofition  of  such  Time  and  such 
^"  "^'^^  Place^  as  are  both  of  them  improbable. 

fl 

For  example,  as  to  Time,  we  may 
fuppofe  a  Play,  where  Lady  Defmond  in 
the  firji  Aci  fhall  dance  at  the  Court  of 
Richard  the  Thirdy  and  be  alive  in  the  lajl 
A5i  during  the  reign  of  "James  the  FirJi*, 

As  to  Place,  we  may  fuppofe  a  Tra- 
gedy, where  Motefuma  fliall  appear  at 
Mexico  in  the  Jirft  A5l ;  fliall  be  carried 
to  Madrid  in  the  third;  and  be  brought 
back  again  in  the  Ji/th,  to  die  at  Mexico. 

'Tis  true  indeed,  did  fuch  Plays  exift, 
and  were  their  other  Dramatic  Requijites 


*  Arijicth  fpeaking  upon  the  indefinite  dtirati on  of  the 
Epopee^  which  is  fometimes  extendeu  io  years,  adds — 
jtaJTOi  TO  Tjy^wrov  ofy^oiMg  i\>  ratf  r^ocyuoKXig  tbto  iTronsv, 
— at  firjl  THEY  DID  THE  SAME  IN  TRAGEDIES, 
that  is,  their  Duration,  like  that  of  the  Epopee^  was 
alike  undefined,  till  a  better  tafle  made  them  more  cor- 
reO;.    -^'i/?-  Poet.  c.  5.  p.  229.  Edit.  Sylb. 

good'. 
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good',  thefe  Improbabilities  might  be  en-  C.XII. 
dured,  and  the  Plays  be  Jiill  admired.  ' 
Fine  Manners  and  Sentiment,  we  have  al- 
ready faid  *,  may  fupport  a  wretched 
Fable,  as  a  beautiful  Face  may  make  us 
forget  a  bad  Figure.  But  no  Authority 
for  that  reafon  can  juftify  Abfurdities,  or 
make  them  not  to  be  Jo,  by  being  for- 
tunately affociated. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  fay,  that  by  this 
apparent  Aiijierity  many  a  good  Play  would 
have  been  fpoilt'\.  The  Anfwer  is  ob- 
vious— chufe  another,  and  a  Jitter  SubjeB. 


*  See  p.  212.  in  the  Note. 

f  Arijiotle  fpeaking  about  introducing  any  thing 
rrational  into  the  Drama  adds  —  wre  to*  Xtyeiv,  on 
dv^^riTO  av  o  MuOo?,  yiXo'iov'  afp^i?  yoi^  «  $u 
(TuvtVao-Gat  Toi«TK?  —  that  to  fay  (by  this  reftriftion)  the 
the  Fable  would  have  been  dejiroyed,  is  ridiculous  ;  for 
they  ou^ht  mi,  from  the  very  beginning,  to  form  Fables 
upon  fuch  a  Plan.  Arift.  Poet.  c.  24.  p.  253.  Edit* 
Sylb, 

Subjects 
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Part  IF.  Subjeds  are  infinite.    Confult  the  inex- 
*  hauftible  Treafures  of  History  ;  or  if 
thefe  fail,  the  more  inexhauftible  Fund  of 
iNVENTioNf.    Nay  more  —  if  you  are  di- 
ftreft,  bring  Hifiory  and  Invention  toge- 
ther, and  let  the  Richnefs  of  the  laft 
embellilh   the   Poverty   of  the  former. 
Poets,  tho'  bound  by  the  Laws  of  Common 
Se?ifey  are  not  bound  to  the  Rigours  of 
Hifiorical  Fa6t. 

It  muft  be  confeft,  'tis  a  flattering 
Dodrine,  to  tell  a  young  Beginner,  that 
he  has  nothing  more  to  doy  than  to  trufi 
his  own  Genius,  and  contemn  ^//Rules, 
as  the  Tyranny  of  Pedants.  The  painful 
Toils  of  Accuracy  by  this  expedient  are 
eluded,  for  Geniuses  (like  Milton  s 
Harps*)  are  fuppofed  to  be  ever  tuned. 


f  Sup.  p.  214.  215. 

♦  Par.  Lojiy  Book  III.  v.  365,  366. 


But 
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But  the  misfortune  is,  that  Genius  is  C.  Xlf. 
fomething  rare,  nor  can  he,  who  poflefTes 
it,  even  then,  by  7iegle5ling  Rules,  pro- 
duce what  is  accurate.  Thofe  on  the 
contrary,  who,  tho'  they  want  Genius, 
think  Rules  worthy  their  attention,  if 
they  cannot  become  good  Authors^  may 
ftill  make  tolerable  Critics ;  may  be  able 
to  fhew  the  difference  between  the  Creep- 
ing and  the  Simple ;  the  Pert  and  the 
Pleafmg ;  the  Turgid  and  the  Sublime  ; 
in  ftiort,  to  fharpen^  like  the  Whet-ftone, 
that  Genius  in  others,  which  Nature  in 
her  frugality  has  not  given  to  themfelves. 

Indeed  I  have  never  known,  during  a 
life  of  many  years,  and  fome  fmall  at- 
tention paid  to  Letters,  and  Literary  men, 
that  Genius  in  any  Art  had  been  ever 
crampt  by  Rules.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  feen  great  Geniufes  miferably  err  by 
tranfgrejjing  them,  and,  like  vigorous 
Travellers,  who  lofe  their  way,  only 

wander 
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wander  the  wider  on  account  of  their  own 
ftrength. 

And  yet  'tis  fomewhat  fingular  in  Li- 
terary Compofitions^  and  perhaps  more  fo 
in  Poetry  than  el fe where,  that  many  things 
have  been  done  i?2  the  beji  and  pureji  tajie, 
long  before  Rules  were  ejiablijhed.i  and 
fyjiematized  in  form.     This  we  are  cer- 
tain was  true  with  refpedl  to  Homer,  So- 
phocles, Euripides,  and  other  Greeks. 
In  modern  times  it  appears  as  true  of  our 
admired  Shakspeare;  for  who  can  be- 
lieve that  Shakjpeare  ftudied   Rules,  or 
was  ever  verfed  in  Critical  Syjiems  f 

A  fpecious  Objedion  then  occurs.  "  If 
*'  thefe  great  Writers  were  fo  excellent  before 
*'  Rules  were  eftablifhed,  or  at  leaft  were 
"  known  to  them,  what  had  they  to  di- 
"  reB  their  Getiius,  when  Rules  f to  them 
**  at  leaf  J  did  not  exist?" 

To 
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To  this  Queftion  'tis  hoped  the  Anfwer  CXH. 
will  not  be  deemed  too  hardy,  fhould  we  '""""^'''^ 
ailert,  that  there  never  was  a  timr, 
WHEN  Rules  did  not  exist;  that  they 
always  made  a  Fart  of  that  immutable 
Truth,  the  natural  objed  oi  t^^x^j  pene- 
trating Genius ;  and  that,  if  at  that  early 
Greek  Period^  Syftems  of  Kules  were  not 
cftablifhed,  those  great  and  sublime 
Authors  were  a  Rule  to  them- 
selves. They  may  be  faid  indeed  to 
have  excelled,  not  by  Art^  but  by  Na- 
ture ;  yet  by  a  Nature^  which  gave  birth 
to  the  perfection  of  Art. 

The  Cafe  is  nearly  the  fame  with  re- 
fpe(ft  to  our  Shakspeare.  There  is 
hardly  any  thing  we  applaud,  among  his 
innumerable  beauties,   which  will  not  be 

found  jiri^ly  conformable  to  the  Rules  of 

found  and  antient  Criticifm, 


That  this  is  true  with  refped  to  his 
Characters  and  his  Sentiment,  is 

Q  evident 
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Part  II.  evident  hence,  that,  in  explaining  thefe 
'        '  Riiles^  we  have  fo  often  recurred  to  him 
for  Illuftrations*. 

Besides  Quotations  already  alleged y  we 
fubjoin  the  following  as  to  Character. 

When  Falstaff  and  his  fuite  are  fo 
ignomlnioujly  routed^  and  the  fcuffle  is  by 
Faljiaff  fo  humoroujly  exaggerated  \  what 
can  be  more  natural  than  fuch  a  Narra- 
tive to  fuch  a  CharaBery  diftinguifhed  for 
his  Humour,  and  withal  for  his  want  of 
Veracity  and  Courage  f? 

The  Sagacity  of  common  Poets  might 
not  perhaps  have  fuggefted  fo  good  a 
Narrative,  but  it  certainly  would  have 
fuggefted  fomething  of  the  kind,  and  'tis 
in  this  we  view  the  'EJfence  of  Dramatic 
Character i  which  is^  when  we  conjediure  what 


*  See  before,  p.  55.  99.  108.  151.  161.  167.  185. 
196.  197.  224. 

t  See  Hen.  IV.  Part  2d. 

afjy 
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^ny  one  will  do  or  fay,  from  what  he  has  C.  XII. 
done  or faid  already*. 

If  we  pafs  from  Characters  (that  is 
to  fay  Mannexs)  to  Sentiment,  we 
have  already  given  Inftances  -f*,  and  yet 
we  fhall  ftill  give  another* 

When  Rofncroffe  and  Guildcrnfiern\^2dl 
upon  Hamlet-,  he  offers  them  a  Recorder 
or  Pipe,  and  defires  them  to  play  —  they 
reply,  they  cannot  —  He  repeats  his  Re- 
queft — they  anfwer,  they  have  never  learnt 
— He  affures  them  nothing  was  fo  eafy— - 
they  fill  decline. — 'Tis  then  he  tells  them 
with  difdain,  There  is  much  Mufic  in  this 
little  Organ,  and  yet  you  cannot  make  it 
fpeak — Do  you  think  1  am  eafier  to  he  plaid 
on,  than  a  Pipe  f    Hamlet,  Ad:  III. 

This  I  call  an  elegant  Sample  of  Sen- 
timent, taken  under  its  comprehenfve 


*  See  before,  p.  165,  &c.     f  See  before,  p.  173,  &c. 

0^2  Senfe. 
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Part  II.  Senfe*.  But  we  flop  not  here — We  con- 
fider  it  as  a  complete  inftance  of  Soc ra- 
tio Reasoning,  tho*  'tis  probable  the 
Author  knew  nothing,  how  Socrates 
ufed  to  argue. 

To  explain — Xenophon  makes  Socra- 
tes reafon  as  follows  with  an  ambitious 
youth,  by  name  Euthydemus, 

^Tis  Jirange  ffays  hej  that  thofe  who 
"  defire  to  play  upon  the  Harp^  or  upon  the 
Flute^  or  to  ride  the  managed  Horfe^ 
jhould  not  think  themj elves  worth  notice ^ 
without  having  pradiijed  under  the  befi 
*'  Majiers — while  there  are  thoje-i  who  ajpire 
*'  to  the  governing  of  a  State,  and  can 
thifzk  them/elves  completely  qualified,  tho 
*'  it  he  without  preparation   or  labour^ 
Xenoph.  Mem.  IV.  c.  2.  f.  6. 


See  before,  p.  173.  177.- 

Aris- 


s 
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Aristotle's  Illuftration  is  fimilar  in  C.  XIL 
his  reafoning  againft  Men^t  chosen  by 
Lot  for  Magijlrates,  'Tis  (fays  he)  as  if 
Wrefilers  were  to  be  appointed  BY  Lot, 
and  not  thofe  that  are  able  to  wrejile: 
or,  as  if  from  amo?ig  Sailors  we  were  to 
chufe  a  Pilot  by  Lot,  and  that  the  Man  so 
ELECTED  were  to  navigate^  and  not  the 
Man  WHO  knew  the  bufinefs.  Rhetor. 
L.  n.  c.  20.  p.  94.  Edit,  Sylb, 

Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than 
this  Mode  of  Reafoning,  The  Premifles 
are  obvious  and  undeniable ;  the  Conclufion 
cogent  and  yet  unexpeBed,  It  is  a  fpecies 
of  that  Argumentation,  called  in  Dialectic 
or  Induction, 

Aristotle  in  his  Rhetoric  (as  above 
quoted)  calls  fuch  Reafonings  ra  l,u}i^a.^ 
TiKotj  THE  SocRATics;  in  the  beginning 
of  his  Poetics,  he  calls  them  the  Tcoz^ktiko] 
Xoyot,  THE  SocRATic  DISCOURSES;  and 

0^3  Ho- 


% 
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Partll.  Horace,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  calls  them 

the  SoCRATIC^  CHARTS*. 

If  Truth  be  always  the  famey  no  won- 
der Geniufes  Jhould  co~mcide^  and  that  too 
in  PhilofopJiy  as  well  ^s  in  Criticifm. 

We  venture  to  add,  returning  to  Rules, 
that  if  there  be  any  things  in  Shakfpeare 
Objectionable  (and  who  is  hardy 
enough  to  deny  it  ?)  the  very  Objec- 
tions, as  well  as  the  Beauties,  are 
to  be' tried  by  the  same  Rules,  as  the 
fame  Plummet  alike  (hews,  both  what  is 
out  of  the  Perpendicular,  and  in  it ;  the 
fame  Ruler  alike  proves,  .both  what  is 
crooked^  and  what  \s  jtrait, 

"VVe  cannot  admit,  that  Geniufes ,  tho* 
prior  to  Syjiems,  were  prior  alfo  to  Rules, 


*  See  a  moft  admirable  inftance  of  this  Induc- 
tion, quoted  by  Cicero  from  the  Socratic 
iEcHiNEs.    Cic,  de  Invent,  \Ah.  I.  f.  51. 

becaufc 


J 
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bccaufe  Rules  fronqi  the  beginning  exifted  C. 
in  their  own  Minds,  and  were  a  part  of 
that  immutable  Truth,  which  is  eternal 
and  every  where*.  Ariftotle  we  know 
did  not  form  Homer^  Sophocles,  and  Euri- 
pides-, 'twas  Homer,  Sophocles^  and  Euri-^ 
pides,  that  formed  Arijiotk, 

And  this  furely  (hould  teach  us  to  pay 
attention  to  Rules,  in  as  much  as  they 
and  Genius  are  fo  reciprocally  conneded, 


*  The  Author  thinks  it  fuperfiuous,- panegyrize 
Truth  ;  yet  in  favour  of  sound  and  rational 
Rules  (which  muft  be  founded  in  Truth,  or  they  are 
good  for  nothing)  he  ventures  to  quote  the  Stagiriti 
himfelf.  'AAj)6^  oiXiSii  oux  lu^i^iroci  ivot,vl(a,v  elvon  arc 
So^acv,  ocvli(pu(nv  —  It  is  not  pojftble  for  a  TRUE 
Opinion,  or  a  true  contradictory  Propo-- 

SITION  to  be  CONTRARY   TO  ANOTHER  TRUE  ONJS. 

Arijiot.  De  Interpret,  c.  19.  p.  78.  Edit.  Sylb, 

This  may  be  thus  illuftrated.  If  it  be  true,  that 
THE  Time  Place  of  every  Drama  Jhould  be  cir- 
cumfcribed,  the  Contrary  cannot  be  true, 
that  its  Time  and  Place  need  not  to  be  circurnfcribed* 
See  p.  125. 

0^4  that 
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Part  II.  that 'tis  Genius,  which  difcovers  Rules i 
and  then  R  ULEs,  which  govern  Genius  * 

'Tis  by  this  amicable  concurrence^  and 
by  this  alone-,  that  every  Work  of  Art 
juftly  merits  Admiration,  and  is  rendered 
as  highly  perfed,  as  by  human  Power  it 
can  be  made*. 

But  we  have  now  (if  fuch  language 
may  be  allowed)  travelled  over  a  vaft  and 
mighty  Plain  3  or  (as  Virgil  better  ex;- 
prefles  it)-^ 

— immenfiim  fpatio  confecimus  ceqiior. 

'Tis  not  however  improbable  that  fome 
intrepid  fpirit  may  demand  again  t.  What 


*  This  is  fairly  Jiatcd^  and  decided  by  Horace, 

Natura  fieret  laudabiU  carmen,  an  Arte, 
^csfitum  eji.    Ego  nec Jiudium  fine  divite  vendy 
Nec  rude  quid  profit  video  ingentufn  ;  alter tus  fic 
Altera  pofcit  opem  resj  et  conjurat  a  mice'. 

Art.  Poet,  V.  408,  &c, 

X 

^  See  p.  107. 

avail 
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avail  thefe  Jit  bt  let  ie  s  f  '--Without  fo  much  C.XII. 
trouble^  I  can  be  full  enough  pleafed.  —  I  *  "^"^  * 
KNOW  WHAT  I  LIKE. — We  anfwcr,  And 
Jo  does  the  Carrion-crow^  that  feeds  upon  a 
Carcafe,  The  difficulty  lies  not  in  know- 
ing WHAT  we  like\  but  in  knowing  how 
to  like,  and  what  is  worth  liking. 
Till  thefe  Ends  are  obtained,  we  may 
admire  DurJ'ey  before  Milton ;  a  fmoaking 
Boor  of  Hemjkirky  before  an  Apoftle  of 
Raphael. 

Now  as  to  the  knowing,  how  to  like, 
and  then  what  is  worth  liking,  the 
firft  of  thefe,  being  the  Objedt  of  Critical 
Difquifition,  has  been  attempted  to  be 
fliewn  thro'  the  courfe  of  thefe  Inquiries, 

As  to  the  fecond,  what  is  worth 
OUR  liking,  this  is  beft  known  by  ftu- 
dying  the  bejl  Authors,  beginning  from 
the  Greeks  J  then  paffing  to  the  La- 
tins J   nor  on   any  account  excluding 

thofe 
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Part  II.  thofe,  who  have  excelled  among  the  Mo 


DERNS. 

And  here,  if,  while  we  perufe  fome 
Author  of  high  rank,  we  perceive  we 
don't  inftantly  relifh  him,  let  us  not  be 
difheartened — let  us  even  feign  a  Relijh, 
till  we  find  a  Relifi  come.  A  morfel  per- 
haps pleafes  us  —  Let  us  cheriQi  it  —  An- 
other  MorfeU  ftrikes  us  —  let  us  cherifli 
this  alfo.  —  Let  us  thus  proceed,  and 
fteadily  perfevere,  till  we  find  we  can 
relifh,  not  Morfels^  but  Wholes  ;  and  feel 
that,  what  began  in  Fiction,  terminates 
in  Reality.  The  Film  being  in  this  man- 
ner removed,  we  fhall  difcover  Beauties, 
which  we  never  imagined  ;  and  contemn 
for  Puerilities^  what  we  once  foolifily  ad- 
mired. 

One  thing  however  in  this  procefs  is 
indifpenfibly  required  :  we  are  on  no  account 


to 
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to  exped  that  fine  things  should  de-  C.  XIL 

SCEND  TO  us  ;  OUR  TASTE,  if  pofllblc,  ^  ^ 
MUST   BE  MADE  ASCEND  TO  THEM. 

This  is  the  Labour,  this  the  Work; 
there  is  Pleafure  in  the  Sucqefs,  and  Praife 
even  in  the  Attempt. 

This  Speculation  applies  not  to  Lite- 
rature only  :  it  applies  to  Mufic, 
Fainting,  and,  as  they  are  all  congenial, 
to  all  the  liberal  Arts.  We  fhould  in  each 
of  them  endeavour  to  inveftigate  what 
IS  BEST,  and  there  (if  I  may  fo  exprefs 
myfelf )  there  to  fix  our  abode. 

By  only  feeking  and  perufing  what  is 
truly  excellent,  and  by  contemplating  al- 
ways this  and  this  alone,  the  Mind  in- 
fenfibly  becomes  accujiomed  to  it,  and 
finds  that  in  this  alone  it  can  acquiefce 
with  content.  It  happens  indeed  here,  as 
in  a  fubjed:  far  more  important,  I  mean 

in 
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Part II.  in  a  moral  and  a  virtuous  Conduct.  If 

^  "^"'"^    WE   CHUSE   THE   BEST  LiFE,   UsE  WILL 
MAKE   IT  PLEASANT*. 

And  thus  having  gone  thro'  the  Sketch 
we  promifed,  (for  our  concife  manner  cannot 
be  called  any  thing  more)  we  herefinifli  the 
Second  Part  of  thefe  Inquiries,  and,  ac- 
cording to  our  original  Plan,  proceed  to 
THE  Third  Part,  the  Taste  and 
Literature  of  the  Middle  Age. 


*  EXa  ptov  a^ifov,  vdvv  at  a,vlov  »i  (rvvnytux  zroiwsi* 
Plutarch.  Moral,  p.  602.  Edit.  Woljii. 

End  of  the  Second  Part. 
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